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In the Preface. 
Page xiv. Line 11, for true, read conceivable. 
| In the Work. 


Page 71, Line 8 of the Note, for Opinionem, read Opinionumt 
P. 110, I. 17, for Yates, read Yoters. 

P. 114, 1. 21, after or, add ar. 

P. 115, laſt Line, for on, read 7o. 

P. 135, I. 7, for more, read +/+. 

P. = 4 7. ro — 

P. 177, I. 10, ative, reparative. 

P. __ I, 23, 42 add to /ettle. | 

P. 178, I. 8, after It, add as. 

P. 183, I. 28, for or, read and. 


P. 195, I. 25, for Advantages, read Diſadvantages, 
In the Sermons, 
P. 25, I. 18, for a, read thr: 
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Poſiſeript obuiating Objections. 
TxAcr II. The Cafe of going to War for 
the Sake of Trade, confidered in a new 


Light; being the Fragment of a grower 


Work. 

TxAcr III. 4 Letter „ a Merchant 
in London, to his Nephew in America, 
concerning the ee mw 


bances in the G 
Tract IV. Th 


Britain ſer forth im 
and the only Means of living in Peace ans 
Harmony with them. 


To which are added Two SERMONS. 
SERMON I. On the Connection and mutual 
Relation between Chriſtian Morality, good 


Government, and National Commerce. 
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Fr; 11 firſt of theſe Vedas never 
7 Ir. printed before, and is now pub- 
üümed as a Kind of Introduction 
to thoſe that follow, or as a Sort of Baſis 
on which the ſucceeding Arguments are 
chiefly founded. The 'Piece itſelf aroſe 
83 2 Correſpondence in the Year 17 58, 
with a Gentleman of North-Britain, emi- 
nently diſtinguiſhed in the Republic of 
Letters. Tho' I cannot boaſt that I had 
the Honour of making the Gentleman a 
declared Convert, yet I can ſay, and prove 
likewiſe, that in his Publications fince our 
Correſpondence, he has wrote, and rea- 
ſoned, as if he was a Convert. 'L 
Taz ſecond Tract was firſt Sblithed 


in the Year 1763, Juſt after the Conclu- 
N 3 L ion 
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vi PREFACE. 
ſion of the War, At that Juncture the 
Mob and the News-Writers were ſo en- 
raged at che Thoughts of Peace, that the 
Pamphlet lay n eglected above A; Vear i in | 
the Hands of he” Publiſher, and had very 
few Readers. But the Approbation which 
it has-fincemet 5 1 cialh rom Abrge 
whete Premiums ex inſtituted 
Diſſertations on a like Plan, induce me 
e. that ] Pr ejudices begin to we S 

Of hoy it wee a better 1 26 

it had before of bel ig read with \ Candour, 
and attended, to W 20 partial 955 In- 

Pong f 
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deed it was neceſſary FS 155 Ok 
c "of e Uſe 


in this Celler. bo | 
which will be m ade of the Tame reins i of 


Arguments i in 155 fourth F Fthele Tric 
when we come to "they | the trus Interetts 
af Great Britait with reſp ect to "the Che 
lonies, and the only, die of en 
with them on Tebis '6f Harme on 17 oy h, 
Friendſhip. mY you hy =Y e 11 
| One "Thing. 1 more, 1 8 6 fay an at 
Head : "The Tract ſets] forth, 71 it is the, 
F ragment of. \ a greater V Work * it 
Work. was. 727 05 at the Fite of 
„ then Lord "Biſhop of 


Dr. H. Ax TER, 
Norwich 
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Norwich,” and Preceptor to the Prince of 
Wales, his; preſent: Majeſty. _ His Lord- 
ſhip's Defign-was to put into the Hands 
of his Ro Pupil ſuch a Treatiſe as 
would convey both clear, and comprehen-= 
ſive Ideas on the Subject of National Com- 
merce, freed-from-the narrow Conceptions 
of ignorant, or the ſiniſter Views of crafty 
and defigning Men; and my honoured 
Friend; and revered Dioceſan, the late 


Lord Biſhop of Briſtol, Dr. ConvBrare, 
was pleaſed to recommend me, as a Perſon 


not altogether unqualified to write on ſuch 
a Subject. I therefore entered upon the 
Work with all imaginable Alacrity, and 
intended to entitule my Performance, The 
Elements of Commerce, and Theory of Taxes. 
But I had not made a great Progreſs, before 
I diſcovered that ſuch a Work was by no 
to be ſheltered under the 
Protection of a Royal Patronage, on ac- 
count of the many Jealouſies to which it 
was liable, and the Cavils which might be 
raiſed againſt it. In fact, I ſoon found, 
that there was ſcarcely a Step I could take, 
but would bring to Light ſome glaring 
* ne reer of Time had 

. 


would have been taught to contend fot, as 


n PEN FAR 


if their all was at Stake ; Scarce a Prapciſal 
could I recommend for introducing a free, 


generous, and impartial Syſtem of national 
Commerce, but it had ſuch Numbers, of 


pular Errors to combat with, as would 


PO 
have excited loud Clamours, and fieroe Op- 


poſition; and, therefore, as the Herd of 
Mock-Patriots are ever on the Watch to 


ſeize on all Opportunities of inflaming the 


Populace by Miſrepreſentations, and falſe 
Alarms; and as the People are too apt 


to ſwallow every idle Tale of this Sort, I 


determined to give no Occaſion to thaſe 
who continually ſeek Oecaſion. Ini ſnort, 
as I perceived 1 could not ſerve my Prince, 


by a liberal and unreſtrained Diſcuſſion of 


the Points relative to theſe Matters, I 
deemed it the bettet Part to decline 


the Undertaking, rather than do any 


Thing under the Sanction of his Pa- 


tronage, which might diſſerve him in 


the Eyes of others: For theſe Reaſons 
I laid the Scheme aſide; and if ever 1 
ſhould reſume, and complete it, the Work 


> hall appear without any Patronage, Pro- 


tection, or Dedication whatever. 
: Tur 
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Tur third Tract is, A Letter from 
a Merchant in London to his Nephew 
in America, This was firſt printed in 
the Year 1766, towards the Cloſe of 
the Debate about the Stamp Act; and 
the Character which it aſſumes, is not 


altogether fictitious: For an - elderly 


Gentleman, long verſed in the North- 
American Trade, and perfectly ac- 
quainted with all the Wiles there prac- 
tiſed both during Peace, and in Time of 
War, and who had Relations ſettled 
in that Part of the World, deſired 
me to write on this Subject, and to 
give the Treatiſe that Turn of Expreſ- 
ſion, and Air of Authority, which would 
note be unbecoming an old Man to his 


dependent Relation. He furniſhed me 


with ſome curious Materials, and re- 
markable Anecdotes, concerning the 
Smuggling Trade which the Americans 
carried on with the French and Spaniards 
during the Heat of the War, even to the 
ſupplying them with Ships, and naval, 
and military Stores, for deſtroyi ying, the 
Trade and Shipping of the Mother- 
Country, and- even in Defiance of Mr. 

b Se- 
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Secretary -P1TT's circular Letter to the 
Governors of the Provinces, forbidding 
ſuch an infamous Trafie, and traiterous 
Correſpondence. But if I was obliged to 
the Old Gentleman in theſe Reſpecto, 
my Argument was a Sufferer by him in 


another : For tho' he admitted, that the 


Colonies were grown ungovernable ; tho' 
he himſelf declared, from his own Ex» 
perience, that we gave a better Price for 
their Iron, Hemp, Flax-Seed, Skins, 
Furs, Lumber, and moſt other Articles, 
than they could find in any other Part of 
Europe; and that theſe Coloniſts took 
nothing ſcarcely from us in Return, but 
what it was their Intereſt to buy, even 
ſuppoſing them as independent of Great- 
Britain, as the States of Holland, or any- 
other People; and tho he evidently faw, 
that the longer the Connection ſubfiſted 
between the Colonies and the Mother- 
Country, the more heavy would the Bur- 


dens grow upon the latter, and the greater 
would be the Opportunities for the artful 


and defigning Men of both Countries to 


irritate and inflame the giddy, unthinking 
Popalece ; ; tho' he admitted, I fay, and 
allowed 


P. MA GIB =Mw. 
allowed all theſe Premiſes, he could not 
come at the Concluſion: For he ſtartled 
23 much at the Idea of a Separation, as if 
he had ſeen a Spectre] And the Notion of 
parting with the Colonies entirely, and 
then making Leagues of Friendſhip with 
them, as with ſo many independent States, 
was too enlarged an Idea for a Mind wholly 
occupied within the narrow Circle of 
Trade, and a Stranger to the Revolutions 


of States and Empires, thoroughly 9 


comprehend, much leſs to digeſt. In 


Conſequence of this, I was obliged, as 


the Reader will ſee towards the Conclu- 
ſion, to give the Argument ſuch a Turn, 
as expreſſed rather a caſual Threat to 
ſeparate, than a fettled Project of doing 
Rep : „ 
Now, to ſupply this Defect, or ra- 
ther to make the Concluſion to cor- 
reſpond + with the Premiſſes, I have 
added a fourth Fract, wherein I attempt 
to ſhew what is the true Intereſt of 
Great-Britam in regard to the Colonies ; 
and to explain the only Means of 
living with them on Terms of mutual 
Satisfaction and Friendſliip. Referring 
b 2 therefore 


—_ 


therefore the Reader to the. Tract it- 


i PR E F A C E. 


ſelf, I ſhall only ſay at preſent, that 
the more we familiarize ourſelves to 
the Idea of a Separation, the leſs ſur- 


prized, and the more prepared we ſhall 


be whenever that Event ſhall happen. 
For that it will, and muſt happen, one 


Day or other, is the Opinion of almoſt 


every Man,---unleſs indeed we except 
the extraordinary Notion of the cele- 
brated Dr. FRANKLIN, and of a few 
other exotic Patriots and Politicians, 
who are pleaſed to think, that the 
Seat of Government ought to be tranſ- 
ferred from hence to America; in Con- 


| ſequence of which Tranſlation, this 


little Spot will neceſſarily become 2 
Province of that vaſt and mighty Em- 
pire. Surely every home-born Engliſi- 
man will readily prefer a Separation, 
even a ſpeedy Separation, to ſuch an 
Union as this; and yet, alas! the Time 
is approaching, when. there can be no 
other Alternative. 

Ix regard to the two Sermons, which 
I have ſubjoined to theſe Treatiſes, I 
am not very anxiqus about the Pro- 


priety 


ciples of Religion. 
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priety of placing them here; for many 
may, perhaps, read them now who 
would never have looked into them, 
had they been printed in a Collection of 
religious Tracts. Beſides, I hope that 
theſe Diſcourſes will throw ſuch new and 
ſtriking Lights on the Subject of Com- 


merce, as will induce Men of a liberal 


Education to ſtudy it for the future as a 
Science, and to think for themſelves 
in theſe important Points. For ſurely 
a great Part of Mankind have too long 
ſubmitted to be led blindfold by Writers 
on Trade, whoſe private Intereſt very 
often claſhed with the general Good; 

and in whoſe Productions we find but 
very ſlight Traces, either of the real and 
diſintereſted Patriotiſm of the Philoſo pher, 
the Humanity of the Moraliſt, or Be- 
nevolence of the Divine: In ſhort, it 
is a melancholy Truth, that almoſt 
as much implicit Faith and blind Cre- 
dulity haye hitherto prevailed in the 
Theory of Commerce, as, in the darkeſt 
Times of Popery, obſcured the Prin- 
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_ bef Chriftian. Now, if it be tas, 


logy te by 
| very ſhort. 
AI have been repeatedly accuſed of 
having made the whole of Religion 
3 in the Promotion and Ex- 
tenſion of Commerce; or in other 
Words, of making Trade my Religion 


end that, according to my Theory, 


the moſt extenſive Merchant, or the 
greateſt Manufacturer, was THEREFORS, 


I do maintain any ſuch ſtrange 
— ac Doctrine, I humbly ap- 
prehend, that the Sermons here printed, 
will de the likelieſt of any, which I 
have ever written, to confirm, or re- 
fute this heavy. Charge. Another Bill 
brought againſt me is, that I am ex- 
tremely ignorant in my peculiar Pro- 

ſeſſion as a Divine; and that, having 
dedicated too much of my Time to 


the Study of Commerce, I have ſhame- 


fully neglected to eultivate thoſe Sei- 
ences which more immediately bel 
to my Clerical Profeffion. To theſe 
Charges I ſtand MvTE; and as my 


Apology 


beer RES A RI ER ER.ELE EG. NN EE EEE. EW *-&# 
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Apology for the Church of England,--- 


my Six  Sermons,---and my Letters to 


the Reverend Dr. K1ypp1s,---are now 
before the Public, let the Impartial 
judge as they pleaſe. 


' FOSIAH TUCKER. 


THE 


= 
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The great Queſtion reſolved, Whether a rich 
Country can fland a Competition with a 
Poor Country {of equal natural Advan- 


tages) in raifng of Provgfons, and Chedp- 
neſs of Manufaftures Vit fever 
Inferences and ao x 


nufactures, if left at fil Liber. 
ty, will always deſcend from a 


r 
falls from higher to lower Grounds; or as 
a Current of Air ruſhes/ from 'a heavier to a 


received, That Trade and Ma- 


9 richer to a poorer State; ſome- 


lighter Part of the Atmoſphere, in order to re- 


ſtore the Equilibrium. It is likewiſe inferred, 
very confiftently with this firſt Principle, that 
when the poor Country, in Proceſs of Time, and 
by this Influx of Trade and Manufactures, is 

B become 
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Countries than in rich ones; and therefore 


TW}: 
become relatively richer, the Courſe of Traffic 
will turn again: So that by attending to this 


Change, you may diſcover the comparative 


Riches or Poverty of each particular Place 


or Country. 
Tux Reaſons uſually aſſigned for this Migra- 


tion, or rather Circulation of Induſtry and Com- 
merce, are the following, viz. In rich Countries, 


where Money is Plenty, a greater Quantity 


thereof is given for all the Articles of Food, 


RNaiment, and Dwelling: Whereas in poor 


Countries, where Money is ſcarce, a leſſer 
Quantity of it is made to ſerve in procuring the 
like Neceſſaries of Life, and in paying the 
Wages of the Shepherd, the Plowman, the 
Artificer, and Manufacturer. The Inference 
from all which is, that Proviſions are raiſed, and 
Goods manufactured much cheaper in poor 


poor Country, if a near Neighbour to a ri 
one, and if there is an eaſy and commodious 
Communication between them, muſt unavoida- 
bly get the Trade from it, —were Trade to be 
left at Liberty to take its natural Courſe. Nor 
will this Increaſe of Agriculture and Manufac- 
tures, whereby the richer Country is drained, 
and the poorer proportionably enriched, be - 
ſtopped or prevented, till Things are 
to a perfect Level, or the Tide of Wealth benim 
to turn the ö 


Now 
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Now, according to this Train of Reaſoning, 
one alarming and obvious Conſequence muſt ne- 
ceſſarily follow, viz. That the Proviſions and 
Manufactures of a rich Country could never 
find a Vent in poor ones, on account of the 
higher Value, or dearer Price ſet upon them: 


find a Vent in a rich one, becatiſe they would 
be afforded the cheapeſt at the common Market. 

Fairs being the Caſe, can it be denied, that 
every poor Country is the natural and unavoida- 
ble Enemy of a rich one; eſpecially if it ſhould 
happen to be adjoining to it? And are not we 


draining it of its Trade and Commerce, Induſtry 
and Manufactures, till it has at leaſt fo far re- 


itſelf ? Therefore the rich Country, if it regards 
its own Intereſt, is obliged by a Kind of Self- 
defence to make War upon the poor one, and 
to endeavour to extirpate all its Inhabitants, in 
order to maintain itſelf in ſtatu quo, or to prevent 
the fatal Conſequences of loſing its preſent In- 


a total Extirpation can be ſufficient to'guard 
againſt the Exils to be feared from this dange- 
gerous Rival, while it is ſuffered to exiſt. 


not willingly run Counter to the ſettled Notions 
of Mankind; and yet one ought not ta make 
m_ a 


Whereas thoſe of a poor Country would always 


ſure beforehand, that it will never ceaſe from 


duced it, as to be on a Level and Equality with 


fluence, Trade, and Riches. For little leſs than 


Bur is this indeed the Caſe ?—One would - 


a a Sacrifice of Truth to mere Numbers, and the 
Authority of Opinion; eſpecially if it ſhould 
Wpear, that theſe are Truths of great Moment 


Self preſervation to be inconſiſtent with the fun- 


* , 
— — K r 


that an all-wiſe, zuſt, and bene volent Being 


| oontradictory to the other, as here ſuppoſed . 


Arguments, plauſible as they ſeem, and great 


1 2 


to the Welfare of Society. Therefore, with 
2 becoming Deference, may it not here | be 
aſked,----Can you ſuppoſe, that Divine Provi- 
dence has really canſtituted the Order of Things 
in ſuch a Sort, e en 


damental Principle of univerſal Benevolence, 
and the doing as we would be done by ? For 
my Part, I muſt confeſs, I never could conceive 


would contrive one Part of his Plan to be 6 


that is, would lay us under one Obligation as to 
Morals, and another as to Trade; or, in ſhort, 
make that to be our Duty, which is not, upon 
the whole, and generally ſpeaking (even without 
the Confideration of a future State) our 1 


likewiſe. 
Tazxtrors I conclude a priori, that there 


muſt be ſome Flaw or other in the preceding 


as they are upon the Foot of human Authority 
For though the Appearance of «hings at firſt 
Sight makes for this Concluſion, di. That 
« poor Countries muſt inevitably draw away the 
« Trade from rich ones, and conſequently im- 


« poveriſh them,” the Fact itſef cannoT Bs $0. 
But, 
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be aſſiſted by daily Experience and Qbſervation. 
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tw} 
But, leaving all Arguments WT Oe 
being perhaps too metaphyſical for common Uſe, 
let us have Recourſe to others, wherein we may 


Supposx therefore England and Scotland to be 
two contiguous, independant Kingdoms, equal 


in Size, Situation, and all natural Advantages ; ' 
ſuppoſe likewiſe, that the Numbers of People 


in both were nearly equal; but that Exzgland 
had acquired Twenty MiLLions of current 


Specie, and Scotland had only a tenth Part of 


that Sum, viz. Two MitLions : The Queſtion | 


now is, Whether England will be able to ſupport 
itſelf in its ſuperior Influence, Wealth, and 
Credit? Or be continually on the Decline :n 
Trade and Manufactures, till it is ſunk into a 
Parity with Scotland; fo that the current Specie 
of both Nations will be brought to be juſt the 
ſame, viz, Eleven Millions each. 

Now, to reſolve this Queſtion in a fatisfa&tory 
Manner, a previous Enquiry ſhould be ſer on 
Foot, viz. How came England to acquire this 
great Surplus of Wealth? And by what Means 


was it accumulated ?---If in the Way of 1dleneſs, 


it certainly cannot retain it long; and England 
will again pecome poor z---perhaps ſo poor as 
to be little better than. Hungary or Poland : But 
if by a Courſe of regular and univerſal Induſtry, 
the ſame Means, which obtained the Wealth at 
firſt, will, f purſued, 3 preſerve it, and 
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1&1 
even add thereto : So that England need hot 


entertain any Jealouſy againſt the Improvements 


and Manufactures of Scotland; — and on the 
other Hand, Scotland, without hurting England, 


will likewiſe increaſe in Trade, and be benefited 


both by its Example, and its Riches. 


Bur as theſe are only general Aſſertions, let 2 


us now endeavour to ſupport them by an In- 
duction of particular Caſes. 
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viz. Either by Diſcoveries of very rich Mines 


CASE l. 


NGLAND has acquired 20,000,0001. of 
Specie in the Way of National Idleneſs, 


of Gold and Silver,---or by a ſucceſsful Priva- 


teering and making Captures of Plate Ships, 


---or by the Trade of Jewels, and vending 
them to foreign Nations for vaſt Sums of 
Money,---or, in ſhort, by any other conceivable 


Method, wherein (univerſal Induſtry and Ap- 
plication being out of the Queſtion) very fer 
Hands were employed in getting this Maſs of 


Wealth (and they only by Fits and Starts, not 


conſtantly)---and fewer ſtill are ſupppſed to oe 


tain what 1s gotten. 
AccoRrDING to this State of the Caſe, it bannt 


evidently to follow, That the Proviſions and 


Manufactures of fuch a ä would bear a 
moſt 
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moſt enormous Price, while this Fluſh of Money 


laſted ; and that for the two following Reaſons, 


viz. 1ſt, A People enriched by ſuch improper 
Means as theſe, would not know the real Value 


of Money, but would give any Price that was 
aſked ; their ſuperior Folly and Extravagance 


being the only Evidence which they could pro- 


duce of their ſuperior Riches. 2dly. At the 
ſame Time that Proviſions and Manufactures 
would bear ſuch an exceſſive Price, the Quan- 
tity thereof raiſed or made within the Kindom 
would be leſs than ever; inaſmuch as the 


Cart, and the Plow, the Anvil, the Wheel, and 


the 1.oom, would certainly be laid aſide for 
theſe quicker and eaſier Arts of getting rich, 

and becoming fine Gentlemen and Ladies; be- 
cauſe all Perſons, whether Maleor Female, would 
endeavour to put themſelves in Fortune's Way, 
and hope to catch as much as they could of 


this golden Shower. Hence the Number of 


Coaches, Poſt-Chaiſes, and all other Vehicles 
of Pleaſure, would prodigiouſly increaſe ; while 
the uſual Sets of Farmers' Carts and Waggons 
proportionably decreaſed : The Sons of lower 
Tradeſmen and Labourers would be converted 


into ſpruce, * powdered Footmen; and that 


robuſt Breed, which uſed to ſupply the Calls 
for laborious Occupations, and common Manu- 
factures, would turn off to.commence Barbers 
and Hair-Dreſſers, Dancing-Maſters, Players, 
Fidlers, 
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Fidlers, Pimps, and Gameſters. As to the Fe- 
male Sex, it is no difficult Matter to foreſee, what 
would be the Fate of the younger, the more 
ſprightly, and pleaſing Part among them. In 
ſhort, the whole People would take a new Turn; 


and while Agriculture, and the ordinary me- 


chanic Trades became ſhamefully neglected, 
the Profeſſions which ſubſiſt by procuring 
Amuſements and Diverſions, and exhibiting 
Allurements and Temptations, would be amaz- 
ingly increaſed,---and indeed for a Time en- 
riched; fo that from being a Nation of Bees 


producing Honey, they would become a Nation 


of Drones to eat it up. In ſuch a Caſe, certain 


it is, that their induſtrious Neighbours would 


ſoon drain them of this Quantity of Spetie, 
---and not only drain them, ſo far as to reduce 
them to a Level with the poor Country, but 
alſo fink them into the loweſt State of abject 
Poverty. Perhaps indeed ſome few of the In- 
habitants, being naturally Miſers, and foreſeeing 
the general Poverty that was coming upon the 
Country, would make the more ample Provi- 
fion for themſelves ; and, by feeding the Vices, 
and adminiſtering to the Follies and Extrava- 


great Eftates. Therefore when ſuch à Nation 
came to awake out of this gilded Dream, it 
would find itſelf to be much in the fame Cir- 
cumftanices of pretended Wealth, but real Po- 
verty, 


gancics of others, would amaſs and engroſs. 
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verty, as the Spaniards and Portugueſe are at 
preſent. Nay, when their Mines, or their former 
Reſources of Gold and Silyer, came to fail them, 
they would really be in a much worſe; and 
their Condition would then approach the neareſt 
of any Thing we can now conceive, to that of 
Baron and Vaſſal in Poland and Hungary, or to 
Planter and Slave in the Weft-Indies. 

AccorDinG to this Syſtem of Reaſoning, the 
Expedition in the late Spaniſi War againſt 

Carthagena muſt have been ill-judged in every 
Particular; for if the End in View had been 
only to open a Market for Britiſi Manufactures, 
this End was anſwered, as far ag an hoftjle 
Method could have anſwered a commercial End, 
by taking the Forts at the Mouth of the Haven; 
and therefore the Attempt ought not to have 
been puſhed any farther :---But if the Deſign 
was to deſtroy the Fortifications round Cartha- 

gena, and to give up the Town to the Plunder 

of the Soldiers, and then to have deſerted; or 
to have reſtored it to its former Owners 'at the 

Concluſion of the War (for ſurely it would have 
been the very Height of Madneſs in us to have 
been at the Expence of keeping it)---this was 

an End by no Means worthy of national At- 

tention, and not at all adequate to the Blood 
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* The Reader is deſired to bear in Mind, that this Tract 
wis written in the Year 1758, juſt after the Span; War. 
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and Treaſure it 14 have coſt, - even the? the 
Project had ſucceeded. But if the real Plan was 
to open = Way to the Spanſſi Mines by. taking 
the Port or Entrance into them, and ſo to get 
rich all at once without Trade or Induſtry, 
this Scheme would have been the moſt fatal 
and deſtructive of any, had not Providence 
kindly interpoſed by defeating it. For if we had 
been victorious, and had vanq uiſhed the Spa» 
niards, as they formerly vanquiſhed the Indian! 
Inhabitants, our Fate and Puniſhment would 
have been by this Time fimilar to theirs, viz. 
Pride bloated. with. imaginaty Wealth, and 
abject Poverty without Reſource. 

Hrwce likewiſe we may diſcern the Weak- 
neſs of one Argument (indeed the only popular 
one) ſometimes inſiſted on with more Warmth 
than Judgment in Favour of a general Natura- 
Iization, viz. That it would induce ſuch rich 
Foreigners as are not engaged in any Trade or 
Buſineſs, and conſequently would not interfere: 
with any of the Natives, to come and ſpend 
their Fortunes in this Land of Liberty. [What 
is truly to be hoped from a general Naturaliza- 
tion, is, that it would induce induſtrious and in- 
genious Foreigners, Men who have their For- 
tunes yet to make, to come, and enrich the 
Country at the ſame Time that they ae en- 
riching themſelves by their ſuperior Induſtry, 
Ingenuity, and other good Qualities. } For as 
| to 


\ 
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to idle Foreigners, IE. on the Income of cheir 


— Eſtates K pray, of what national Adyan- 
age would they be to u? What, I fay, even 


Poo we could perſuade all the wealthy 
Foreigners of this Claſs throughout the World 
to come and reſide in Aan? The rea) Fact 
is, that no other Conſequences cauld enſue, but 
that this Nation, inſtead of bein g chiefly com- 


poſed of ſubſtantial Yeorgen, — Farmers, cre- 


ditable Manufacturers, and opulent Merchants, 
would then become a Nation of Gentlemen and 


Ladies on the one Side, and of Bootmen and 
Grooms, Ladies Women, and Laundreſſes, 


and ſuch like Dependants. on the other. In 


ſhort, we have Proofs enough already of "this 
Matter, now before eur Eyes, and in our own 


Kingdom, if we wilt but make the proper Uſe 
of them. For Example, the Towns of Bir. 


mingham, Leeds, Halifas, Manduſter, &c. Se. 


being inhabited in a Manner er 


by Tradeſmen and Manufacturets, ate ſome 


of the richeſt and moſt flouriſhing in the 
Kingdom: Whereas the City of York, and ſuch 


other Places as ſegm ta be more particularly - 
ſet apart for 155 Reſidence af Perſons whg live 


upon their Fortunes, are not NR rope evident 
Marks of Poverty and Decay, : 
Hzwez alſo. we come to Fry true Reaſon, why 
the City of Kaen contrary to the Fean 
and Apprehenfions af Bk its. Iohahitants, 
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PTE and flouriſhed more ſince the Union ; 


V 
than it did before; viz. It has loſt the Refi- fi 
dence of the Court and Parliament, and has got 
in its Stead, Commerce and Manufaftures; ſi 
that is, it has exchanged Idleneſs for Induſtry: ci 
And were the Court and Parliament of F A 

to leave Dublin by Virtue of an Union with T 

Great-Britain, the ſame good Confequeniers fl 

would certainly follow. . | th 
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1: NGLAND. has acquired 7 Mir 

15 LIONS of Specie in the Way of genera! | 

[| Induſtry; viz. By exciting the Ingenuity and 

{ Activity of i its People, and giving them a free x 

[ S)cope without any Excluſion, Confinement,. or 50 

4 Monopoly by annexing Burdens to Celi- + 
| bacy, and Honours and Privileges to "the 

| | married State; by conſtituting ſuch Laws, as 5 

| diffuſe the Wealth of the Parents more equally y 

| among the Ge than the W Laws of | i 
in ſuch a Manner, © all Things buff to 

5 g the Public Good ſhall be rendered proportiona- 0 


bly dear, and placed beyond the Reach of the 
| Multitude; Whereas ſuchThings asare neceſſary, 
| —- uſeful, ſhall be proportionably encouraged; 
and, in ſhort, by every other conceivable Me- 
thod, whereby the Drones of Society may be 5 | 
vert 
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verted into Bees, and the Bees be prevented 
from degenerating back into Drone. 


THEREFORE, as we are to ſuppoſe, 4 by 
ſuch Means as theſe, the Souti-Britom have ac 


cumulated 20,006,000. in Specie, while the 
North-Britons have no more than 2, ooo, oool.: 
The Queſtion now is, Which of theſe two Na- 
tions can afford to raiſe Proviſions, and ſell 
their Manufactures on the cheapeſt Terms? 
« Suppoſing that both did their utmoſt to rival 
« one another, and that Trade and Manufac- 
« tures were left at Liberty to take their own - 
« Courſe, according as f ae or _— 
directed them.” 

Now, on the Side of the poorer Nation, i it ib 
alledged, That ſeeing it has much leſs Money, 
and yet is equal in Size, Situation, and other 
natural Advantages, equal alſo in Numbers 
of People, and thoſe equally willing to be dili- 
gent and induſtrious ; it cannot be but that ſuch 
a Country muſt have a manifeſt Advantage over 
the rich one in Point of its parſimonious Way of 
Living, low Wages, and par ary A cheap 
Manufacture. 

On the contrary, the rich County hath the 
following Advantages, which will more than 
counter-ballance any Diſadvantage that may 
ariſe from the foregoing Articles, via. 
iſt. As the richer Country hath acquired its 
ſuperior Wealth by a general Application, and 
C3 long 
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| Jong Habits of Induſtry, it is therefore in 


for the moſt Part, all theſe Things to ſœek after 


1 


actual Poſſeſſion of an eſtabliſhed Trade ang 
Credit, large Correſpondences, experienced 
Agents and Factors, commadious Shops, Work. 
Houſes, Magazines, 5c. alſo a great Variety of 
the beſt Tools and Implements in the varipyy 
Kiads of Manufactures, and Engines - far 
abridging Labour; add to theſe, good Roads, 
Canals, and other artificial Communications; 
Quays, Docks, Whatfs, and Piers; Number 
of Ships, good Pilots, and trained Sailors 
and in reſpect to Huſbandry and Agriculture, 
it is likewiſe in Poſſeſſion of good Encloſures, 
Drains, Waterings, artificial Graſſes, great Stock 
and the greater Plenty of Manores; 


alſo 2 great Variety of Plows, Harrows, Git 


ſaiced to the different Soils; and in ſhort of 
every other ſuperior Method of Huſbandry 


ariſing from long Experience, various and ex- 


penſive Trials. Whereas the poor Country hay 


and procure,--- Therefore what the Poet ob- 
r 
an a public and commercial one, vix. 


Haud facile emer t, rem erhalte 
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_ 2dly. Tus richer Countey's ja yot Ee; in Ft 
ſelbon of the Things already made apd ſertled, 
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quired by long Flable and Experience) for b in 
venting and making of more. The Importance 
of this will appear the greater, hen we conſider, 
that no Man can pretend to fer Bounds to the 
Progreſs that may yet be made both in Agri 
culture and Manufactutres; for who can take 
upon him to affirm, that our Children cannot 
as far exceed us as we have exceeded our Gothic 
Forefathers? And.is it not much more natural 
and reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that we are rather at 
che Beginning only, and juſt got within the | 
Threſhold, than that we are arrived at the 2 
plus ultra of uſeful Diſcoveries ? Now, if fo, the 
poorer Country, however willing to learn, can-- 
not be ſuppoſed to be capable of making the 
ſame Progreſs in Learning with the Rich, for 
want of equal Means of Inſtruction, equally 
good Models, and Examples; — and therefore, 
tho' both may be improving every Day, yet the 
praFical Knowledge of the poorer in Agricul- 
ture and Manufactures, will always be found to 
keep at a reſpectful Diſtance behind that of the 
richer Country. 

3dly. Tux richer Country is not only more 
knowing, but is alſo more able than the other to 
make further Improvements, by laying out large 
Sums of Money in the Proſecution of the in- 
tended Plan. Whereas the poor Country has 
here again the Mortification to find, that the 
Res anguſta domi is in many Caſes an inſuperable 
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few great and extenſive Projects were ever 


- Phraſe, generally live from Hand to Mouth, 


. try, and the greater Scope and Encouragement 
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Bar to its Riſe and Advancement: And this 
Circumſtance deſerves the more Regard a8 it is 
a known Fact and trite Obſervation, that very 


brought to bear at firſt ſetting out; and that a 
vaſt deal of Money muſt be ſunk, and many 
Years be elapſed, before they are capable, of 
making any Returns. In ſhort the Inhabitants 
of a poor Country, who, according to the vulgar 


dare not make ſuch coſtly Experiments, or em- 
bark in ſuch expenſive and long-winded Under- 
takings, as the Inhabitants of a rich Country 
can attempt, and execute with Eaſe. | 

4thly. Tae higher Wages of the rich Couns« 


given for the Exertion of Genius, Induſtry, and 
Ambition, will naturally determine a great many 
Men of Spirit and Enterprize to forſake theit 
own poor Country, and ſettle in the richer; ſo 
that the one will always drain the other 
of the Flower of its Inhabitants: Whereas 
there are not the ſame Temptations for the beſt 
Hands and Artiſts of a rich County to forſake 
the beſt Pay, and ſettle in a Poor one.— 
Though for Argument's Sake, it was al 
lowed at the Beginning, that the Numbers of 
People in theſe two adjoining States were juſt 
equal, yet certain it is, that the Thing itſelf 
could never have fo happened,---the richer 
Country 
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Country being always endowed with che attrac- 
tive Quality of the Leadſtone, and the poor ong 
with the repelliig: And therefore, ſeeing that 
the poorer Country myſt neceſſarily be the A 
peopled (if there is à free Intercourſe b 
them) the Conſequence would be, that in ſ 
Diſtricts, and in many Inſtances, it would be 
impoſſible for certain Trades even to fſubſiſt; 
becaule the Scarcity and Poverty of the Inha- 
bitants would not afford. a ſufficient Number of 
Cuſtomers to frequent the Shop, e or to take off 
the Goods of the Manufacture... 
;thly. In the richer Country, where the De- 
mands are great and conſtant, every Manufac- 
ture that requires various Procelles, and is com- 
poſed of different Party, : 18 accordingly divided 
and ſubdivided into ſeparate and and diftin&t 
Branches; -whereby each Perſon becomes more 
expert, and alſo more expeditious in the. parti- 
cular Part aſſigned him. Whereas in a poor 


Country, the ſame Perſon is obliged by Necel- 


ſity, and for the Sake of getting a bare Sub- 
ſiſtence, -to -undertz e ſuch different Branches, 
as prevent him from excelling, or being 
expeditious in any, In ſuch, a Caſe, Is it 
not much cheaper to give 28. 6d. a Day in the 
rich Country to the nimble and adroit Artiſt, 
than it is to give only 6d. in the poor one, to the 
tedious, aukward Bungler * # EY 
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Number of rival Tradeſmen, and thoſe” more 
quick and dexterous, the Goods of ſuch a 
Country have not only the Advantages ariſing 
from Quickneſs and Dexterity, but alſo will be 
afforded much the cheaper on Account of the 
Emulation of ſo many Rivals and Competitors, 
Whereas in a poor Country, it is very eaſy for 
one rich, qver-grown Tradeſman to monopolize 
x the whole Trade to himſelf, and conſequently 
to ſet his own Price upon the Goods, as he 
knows that chere are none who dare contend with 
him in Point of Fortune -r, what is full as bad, 
the like Conſequences will follow where the 
Numbers of the Wealthy are ſo few, that they 
enn combine together whenever they will, to prey 
upon the Public. 
| 7thly. and laſtly, In the richer Country, ths 
f Superiority of the Capital, and the low In- 
| . * tereſt of Money, will enſure the Vending of all 
Goods on the cheapeſt Terms; becauſe'a Man 
of 2000]. Capital can certainly afford to give 
the beſt Wages to the beſt Workmen, and yet 
be able to ſell the Produce or Manufacture of 
ſuch Workmen at a much cheaper Rate than he 
who has only a Capital of 200l. For if the one 
gets only 101. per Cent. per Ann for his 
Money, that will bring him an Income of 200l. 


a Tear; a Sum very ſufficient to live with Cre- 
dit 


6thly. As the richer Country has the greater | 
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dit and Reputation in the Rank of a Tradeſman z 85 
and conſiderably more than double to what he 
would have received in the Way of common 
Intereſt, even if lent at 41. and an Half per 
Cent. Whereas, the other with his poor Capital 
of 2001. muſt get a Profit of at leaſt 20]. per 
Cent. in order to have an Incame 1125 . 
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Materials at the beſt Hand; and command it 
alſo in another View, viz; by being able to give 
longer Credit to their Dealers and Ciiſtomers,— 

So much as to the reaſoning Part of this Ne" 
Let us now examine how ſtand the Facts. 
Any here it muſt be premiſed, that were 4 
greater Quantity of Specie to enhance the Price 
of Proviſions and, Manufactures in the Manner 

uſually ſuppoſed, the Conſequence would be, 
that all Goods whatever would be ſo much the 
dearer in a rich Country, compared with a poor 
one, as there had been different Sets of People | 
employed, and greater Wages paid in making 
them. For the Argument proceeds thus, The 
more Labour, the more Wages; the more 
Wages, the more Money: the more Money 
paid for making them, the dearer the Goods 
muſt come to Market: And yet the Fact itſelf 
Is quite the Reverſe of this ſeemingly juſt Con- 
cluſion. F or it may be laid down as a general 
D 2 Pro- 
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| raiſed as cheap in England as in Scotland, if not 


| of London, and the Lands dear, and far from 


for this likewiſe is an expenſive and operoſe 
Affair, requiring great Skill and © Judgtnent. 


Scotland can now vie wich the common Markets 


M97 28. 1 
Progdlton;which very ſeldom fails, Thatopereſ, 
or complicated Manufaftures are cheapeſt in rich 
untries ;---ard raw Materials in poor ones: 
And therefore i in Proportion as any Commodity 
approaches to one, or other of theſe Extremes 
in that Proportion it will be found to be e 
or dearer in a rich, or a poor Country. 

Tur railing of Corn, for Inſtance, employs 
a-conliderable Number of Hands, has various 
Proceſſes, takes up a great deal of Time, and is 
attended with great Expence. If fo, pray, 
Where is. Corn the cheapeſt?. Why, Corn is 


cheaper. Moreover, tho' Wages are very high 
in Hertfordfhire, as being in the Neighbourhood 
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being naturally good; yet the Price of good 
Wheat is certainly as cheap in Hertfordſhire as 
in Wales, and ſometimes much cheaper; tho 
the Wages in Wales are low, the Rents eaſy, and 
the Lands in many Places ſufficiently rich and 
fertile, and the Land- Tax extremely light. 

Tux raiſing Garden- Stuff, and all Sorts of 
Produce kit for the Kitchen is another Inſtance; 


But the Price of Garden-Stuff is prodigioully 
ſunk to what it was in former Times; and 1 
much queſtion, whether any Town of Nete in 
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Exotics, even the coniition 58g Ne 
Beans, Sallads, Ohiohs, Cattots, vs, Paris, al 
Turneps, are 'cobfideraÞly cliedper thin ever 


ones; arid that the Prbdoce of ſuch Cattle, for 


not near n now, Which 
may be bought than Ely, 


they ts Ken l. 1 Wer Fithes ; the? 
the Rent of Gatdeh Grounds, dad Wages of 
Journeymes Sede he Spe Wal lhe. 
Ox the contraty, the railiig both of nan 
and large Cartle'is 4 more" Hihple Aﬀair Affair, and 
doth. not employ near fo mady Hands, as 
raiſing of Corn or Gatden-Scuff: Therefore 
you will find, that*fnull and large Cattle are 
much cheaper in *poor COCA in Wk | 


the ſame Reaſon, viz. Milk, Wool, and Hair, F 
alſo the Fleſh, Skins, Horns, and Hides, are 
cheaper likewiſe. As to Milk, this being made 
into Butter or Cheeſe by a ſhort and fingle Pro- 
ceſs, and the Intervention of only one Female y 
Scrvant, is indeed cheaper in the poorer Country. 
But were Butter and Cheeſe to have required a 
more intricate Operation, and to have taken up 
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as much Time, 1 employed as many Hands 
in the manufacturing 4 them, as Wool, of 
Leather, it might be great! queſkioned, whether 
the richer Country would not have produced 
Butter and Cheeſe at a cheaper Rate than the 
Poor one. And what countenances this 15 


and Hides, when manufactured into Cloth, Ha air- 
Cloths, Hornery - Ware, and Leather, the richer 


Country, hath generally the Advantage : Indeed, 
If there are ſome Exceptions, they are extremely 


few. And it is an indiſputable Fact at this Day, 
that there are more Woollen. Cloths, 'Stuffs, 
Serges, &c. more Horn Combs, . Ink. Horns, 
Powder-Flaſks, Lanthorns, to. more Leather 
for Shoes and Boop. ſent by the Manufacturers 
of England into Scotland, than by thoſe of Scot- 
land into England. 

Woop, or Tunber. is 2 Toftance i in 
Point : For Timber may be reckoned to be in a 
great Degree the ſpontaneous Production of Na. 
ture, and therefore Timber is always cheapeſt 
in a poor Country. But what ſhall we ſay of 
ſuch Manufactures, of which Timber j is only 
the raw Material? Are they cheaper alſo ?— 
This, I am ſure, is much to be doubted ; eſpe- 


cially i in thoſe Inſtances where the Manufacture 


is to paſs. through ſeveral. Hands, before it is 
completed. Nay, were you to gk into a Ca- 
binet-Maker's Shop in Londen, and enquire 
even 
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even for common Articles, you = not find | 


that the ſame Articles of equal Neatneſs and 
Goodneſs could be bought in Scotland much 
cheaper, if ſo cheap. Moreover, as to Ship» 
building, than which nothing creates ſo great a 
Conſumption of Timber, Pray, how much 
cheaper is à Ship of any Burthen, viz. 3 or. 400 
Tons, built at Lith.,or Glaſgow, chan in the 
Yards bordering, on the Thames? And are not 
Ships built at Sardam, in Holland, where the 


Neceſſaries of Life and Wages cannot be cheap, 
and where not a Stick of Timber grows, are not 


they built as cheap there as in, moſt Countries 
whatever, even ſuch Countries which have. the 
raw Materials juſt at their Doors? 


3 by . 
Taz like Obſervations might be made to 


extend to the building of large and ſumptuous 
Houſes, and purchaſing all the Furniture proper 
for them; and to almoſt every other Article, 
where many Hands, much Labour and Ex- 
pence, great Skill and Ingenuity, and a Variety 
of different Trades are required before che Thing 
in Queſtion is completely finiſhed. For in all 
theſe Caſes, the rich, induſtrious n a 
manifeſt Advantage © oyer the poor one 

tho? the deareſt Place in the Kingdom to live at, 
is by far the cheapeſt for 9 ni Houſhold 


Goods. 


AFTER fo much hath been ſaid on the Sub- 
je, it would be needleſs to have Recoute | to 
* the 
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the Branch of Metals for further Illuſtrations, 
were it not that there is ſortething fo very ſtrik· 
in their Caſe; that it ought not to be omitted. 
Hon Ore, for is dug in Lamar, 
ahd' frequenaly ſent by Sea into the 
County of Ag yle, there to be ſmeltèd, on Ac- 
chunt of the great Plenty and Cheapnefs''of 
Wood and Charcoal: Now, when it is thug 
 Shought inte P, and Bars, the great Queſtic 
is Whar becomes of it? Do you find that any 


| ug wit eer keep it, une it de er 
own Faults. | 
Tur Caſe of Sweden is ſtill E 
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there fabricated, re: carried again to the 
neg -there ſhipped off, for Sweden; 
——pays a very heavy Duty, as Englih 
Manufactures ;---and yet, almoſt every Article 
of ſuch Manufactures, as hath paſſed thro' 
two, three; or more Stages, before it was com- 
pleted, is afforded fo cheap at the Market of 
Stockholm, that the Swedes have loſt Money in 
every Attempt they have made to rival them. 
Jupo now therefore, what little Cauſe there 
is to fear that a poor Country can ever rival a 
rich one in the more operoſe, complicated, and 
expenſive Branches of a Manufacture: Judge 
alſo, whether a rich Country can ever loſe its 
Trade, while it retains its Induſtry ; and conſe- 
quently how abſurd tnuſt every Project be for 
ſecuring or encreaſing this Trade, which doth | 
not tend to ſecure, or encreaſe the Diligence 
and Frugality of the People. | 
A War, whether crowned with Victory, or 
branded with Defeats, can never prevent another- 
Nation from being more induſtrious than you © 
are; and if they are more induſtrious, they will 
ſell cheaper; and conſequently your former 
Cuſtomers will forſake your Shop, and go to 
theirs ; tho* you covered the Ocean with Fleets, 
and the Land with Armies :—In ſhort, the 
Soldier may make Waſte, the Privateer, whether 
ſucceſsful or unſucceſsful, will make Poor; but 
it is the eternal Law of Providence, that 
E - The 
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The nas; the Dilies? alone an make 


Rich, 


Txr1s being the Cale, it evidenaly; 6 
that as no trading Nation can ever be ruined 
but by irſelf, ſo more particularly the Improve- 


ments and Manufactures of Scotland can never 


be a Detriment to England ; unleſs the Znghht 


do voluntarily decline in their Induſtry, and be- 
come profligate in their Morals. Indeed, when 
this comes to paſs, it is of little Conſequence 
by what Name that Nation is called, which runs 


away with their Trade; for ſome Country or. 


other neceſſarily muſt. Whereas, were the 
Engliſh to reform their Manners, and encreaſe 


their Induſtry, the very Largeneſs of their . 
pitals, and their Vicinity to Scotland, might 


enable the Exgliſi to aſſiſt the Scorch in various 
Ways, without prejudicing themſelves, viz. By 


21h lending them Money at moderate Intereſt,--- -by 


embarking in Partnerſhip with them in ſuch 
Undertakings as require large Stocks and long. 
Credits,---by ſupplying them with Models and 
Inſtructors, exciting their Emulation, and di- 
recting their Operations with that Judgment and 


good Order which are only learnt wy Un nnd: 1 


Experience. | 
Nay, to paſs from aten to Gau 


we may lay it down as an univerſal Rule, ſubject 


to very few Exceptions, that as an induſtrious 


Nation can never be hurt by the encreaſing In- 
duſtry 


ga 
I 
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duſtry of its Neighbours ; and as it is ſo wiſely 


contrived by Divine Providence, that all People 


ſhould have a ſtrong Biaſs towards the Produce 


and ManufaQures of others; —ſo it follows, 
that when this Biaſs is put under proper Rep u- 
lations, the reſpective Induſtry of Nation ard 
Nation enables them to be ſo much the better 
Cuſtomers, to improve in a friendly Intercourſe, 
and to be a mutual Benefit to each other. A 


private Shopkeeper would certainly wiſh, that 
his Cuſtomers did improve in their Circum- 


ſtances, ' rather than go behind-hand; becauſe 
every ſuch Improvement would probably re- 
dound to his Advantage. Where then can be 
the Wiſdom in the public Shopkeeper, a trading 


People, to endeavour to make the neighbouring 
States and Nations, that are his Cuſtomers, fo. 


very poor, as not to be able to trade with him ? 


Tux Concluſion of the whole is this: Heaps 


of Gold and Silver are not the true Riches of a 
Nation: Gold and Silver got in the Ways 
of Idleneſs are its certain Ruin; it is Wealth in 
Appearance, but Poverty in Reality: Gold 
and Silver got by Induſtry, and ſpent in Idleneſs, 


will prove to be Deſfruction likewiſe : But 


Gold and Silyer-acquired by general Induſtry, 
and uſed with Sobriety, and according to good 


Morals, wilt promote ſtill greater Induſtry, and 


go on, for any Thing that appears to the con- 


trary, ſtil . fo that every Aug- 
2 mentation 


LF. 

mentation of ſuch Money is a Proof of a pre- 
ceding Increaſe of Induſtry : Whereas an Aug- 
mentation of Money by ſuch Means as decreaſe 
Induſtry, is a national Curſe---not a Bleſſing, 
And therefore, tho the Accounts of ſuch a Na- 
tion may look fair to the Eyes of a Merchant 
or Tradeſman, who (keeping their own Books 
by Pounds, Shillings, and Pence) ſuppoſe, that 
all muſt be right, when they ſee at the Foot of 
the Account, a large Balance of Pounds, Shil- 
lings, and Pence, in the Nation's Favour; yet 

the able Stateſman, and judicious Patriot, who 

are to keep the public Accounts by quite diffe- 

rent Columns,---by Men, Women, and Children, 
employed, or not employed, will regard this 

Tumour of Wealth as a dangerous Diſeaſe, not 

as a natural and healthy Growth. In one Word, 
the only poſſible Means of preventing a Rival 

Nation from running away with your Trade, 

is to prevent your on Peeple from being 

more idle and vicious than they are; and 

by inſpiring them with the contrary good Qua- 

lities : So that the only War, which can be at · 

tended with Succeſs in that Reſpect, is a War 

againſt Vice and Idleneſs; a War, whoſe Forces 
muſt conſiſt of. not Fleets and Armies, but 

ſuch judicious Taxes and wiſe Regulations, as 

* ſhall turn the Paſſion of private Self-Love into 
the Channel of public Good. Indeed Fleets 


and Armies may be neceſſary, where the 
| Mer- 
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Merchant or Manufacturer are in Danger of 
being robbed or plundered in carrying their 
Goods to Market; but Fleets and Armies can 
never render thoſe Goods the cheaper; and 
conſequently cannot poſſibly enereaſe the Num- 
ber of your Cuſtomers; ſuppoſing ſuch Cuſ- 
tomers have the Liberty of trading where ever 
they pleaſe, and to the beſt Advantage. But if 


you ſhould continue theſe Armaments, in order 


to ſtop up the Ports of other Nations, and de- 


prive them of the Benefit of a free Trade, what 
will be the Conſequence of this wiſe Manceuvre ? 


Plainly this That while you are getting One 
Shilling, you are ſpending Ten; while you are 
employing a few in a Courſe of regular Induſtry, 
you are ſupporting Thouſands in Habits of Idle- 
neſs, and at the ſame Time involving the Na- 
tion in ſuch immenſe Expences as muſt, if per- 
liſted in, inevitably prove its Ruin.---Grant, 
therefore, that during a War, a War crowned 
with uninterrupted Succeſs (for no other can 


avail) grant, I ſay, that in ſome Articles you 


enjoy an Increaſe of Trade, at what Expence is 
this Increaſe obtained, and how long is it to 
laſt? Moreover, what Conſequences will ariſe 
when the War is at an End, and other Ports 
are open ? (for ſurely it cannot be intended that 
a trading Nation is to fight for ever,) and when 
Peace is made, what new Duties, what addi- 
tional Taxes are to be impoſed for defraying 

| E 3 both 


| 
| 


both Principal and Intereſt of the Charges of 
fuch a War ?---How are they to be levied? 
Who is to bear them ?--And will you by thi 
Means be better able to render your Goody 
cheaper at a foreign Market than heretofore ?= 
A plain Anſwer to theſe Queſtions, would uni 
ravel the whole Matter, and bring Mankind to 
41 Uſe of their Senſes. 


8 T- 


8 which have been hitherto made to the 


Principles and Reaſonings laid down, 
and illuſtrated in the reer Treatiſe, are the 
four following: 

iſt, Tur according to this Hypotheſis, 
Improvements, Induſtry, and Riches, may 
be advanced and enoreaſed ad infinitum ; which 
Is a Poſition too extravagant to be admitted. 
2dly. Tnar in Conſequence of this accumu- 


rade of the whole World, and beggar every 
other State or Kingdom: Which Opinion is not 
bnly contradicted by Fact and. Experience, 
but is alſo contrary to my own Syſtem of 
ommerce, wherein J ſtrongly declare againſt 
lonopoly and Excluſion of every Kind. 


ating Scheme, one Nation might engroſs the 


3dly. - 
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2dly. THAT: tho' a poor Nation cannot 
Immediately and at once rival a rich one in 
its Trade and Manufactures, yet it may do 
it by Degrees, beginning firſt with the coarte 
and leſs complicated Kinds, and then ad- 
vancing Step by Step to others more com- 
pounded, operoſe, and coſtly ; *rill at length it 
hath reached hat Summit of Art, Induſtry, and 
Riches, from which the Þch Country hath lately 
fallen, and from whence alſo this upſtart Ad- 
venturer muſt recede in its Turn. And to 
\ ſtrengthen this Reaſoning, it may be obſerved, 

4thly. © Tnar all human Things have the 

« Seeds of Decay within themſelves Glen 
« Empires, great Cities, great Commerce, al 
< of them receive a Cheque, not from accidents 
6 Events, but from neceſſary Principles.” | 
Tavs ſtand the Objections of that acute Phi- 
loſopher, and celebrated Writer, who honoured 
the above Treatiſe with his ingenious Re. 
marks. Let us now therefore attend to the 
Force of each of theſe Objections with that 
Care and Impartiality which the Cauſe of Truti 
deſerves; and with that Reſpect alſo, which i 
due to a Perſon of Eminence | in the Republics 
Letters. 
Anv iſt. I muſt beg Leave to obſerve, that 
the Gentleman has, in Part at leaſt, miſtake 
my Meaning, where I ſay, towards the Clot 
of the Treatiſe, . That _ and Silver 2 
14 quired 
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quired by general Induſtry, and uſed with 
« Sobriety, and according to good Morals, will 
promote ſtill greater Induſtry, and go on, for 
« any thing thas: appears to the contrary, ſtil 
« accumulating :”+-I ſay, he has miſtaken my 


. Meaning, if he imagined, that I roundly and 
geh it politively there aſſerted, thats t Progreſs at 
„ and be, ad infiniiurs : For I did not intend to aſſert 


any ſuch Thing and one Reaſon ang others, 
which reſtrained me, was the Conſideration-that 
I am not Metaphyſician, enough to-comprehend 


ved, what Infinity: really means. Thevefare what 
e the I undertake to maintain is this,+-- That ſuch a 


ried on, 83 evidently to prove, that no Man can 
poſitively define, walen, or me it maiſt xerefſa- 


ments even in Imagination; and therefore, till 
the ne plus ura of all Advancements in Arts, 
Sciences, and Manufactures, in Agriculture, 
Trade, and Navigation, c. Cc. is clearly 
demonſtrated (a Thing which I preſume no one 
will be in haſte to attempt) we may ſtill be al- 
lowed to aſſert, that the richer” manufacturing 
Nation will maintain its Superierity over the 
poorer one, notwithitanding this latter may be 
likewiſe advancing towards Perfection, Is 
being the Caſe, it follows, 201 

- 2dly. Tuar my Hypathefs i is i far 1 


ſuppoſing that one Nation may engroſs che 
F Trade 


Progreſſion as hore deſcribed, may be ſo far car- 


rily (top; No Man can ſet Bounds Improve. 
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Trade of the whole World, and beggar all che 
reſt, that it maintains juſt the contrary: Becauſe 
it follows, from-my Syſtem, that every Nation, 
poor as well as rich, may iUtiprove their Condi: 
tion if they pleaſe: The'-poorer Nation, for 
Example, may adopt the good Police, - the 
Abolition of Monopolies and excluſive Com. 
panies, and ſeveral uſeful Regulations of its 
richer ' neighbouring State: All theſe it may 
adopt without Expente, ar the ſame Time' that 
it may avoid” their Errors or Miſtakes; for 
Errors there will be, more or leſs, in all human 
Inſtitutions. Moreover, tho! the poorer Nation 
cannot rival the Manufactures of à richer one 
at a third Place, or in a foreign Market, where 
the Goods and Merchandize of both are ſup- 
poſed to be admiſſible on the ſame Footing, yet 
it may, and ' ought, by Means of judicious 
Taxes,” to diſcourzge the too great or exceſſive 
Conſumption of alien Manufactures, and eſpe- 
cially Liquors, within its own Territories; and 
as this likewiſe may be done without Ex, 
Pence, nay, to the great Advantage of the 
Re venue, it therefore follows, that the poorer 
Nation may get forwards in many Reſpects 
without being obſtructed by the rich one. To 
which Conſideration we ſhould not forget to 
add, that there are certain local Advantages re- 
ſulting either from the Climate, the Soil, the 
. act the * or even the natural 
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Turn and peculiar Genius of one People pre- 
ferably to thoſe of another, which no Nation 
can deprive another of, unleſs by Violence and 
Conqueſt ; and therefore, theſe being out of 
the Queſtion, the neceſſary Conſequence is, that 
the poor Country is left at Liberty to cultivate 
all theſe natural and local Advantages, as far as 
ir can. Nay, I obſerve further, that the very 
ſuperior Riches of à neighbouring State may 
contribute greatly to the carrying of ſuch a Plan 
into Execution: And here I do not mean merely 
to ſay, that the Manufacturers and Merchant 
Adventurers of the poorer Country may avail 
themſelves of the Wealth of a richer. by bor- 
rowing Money, at a low Intereſt, to be employed 
in Trade; tho* by the bye, that is no ſmall 
Benefit: But what I lay the chief Streſs on at 
preſent is, that a rich Neighbour is more likely ta 
become a good Customer than a poor one; and con- 
ſequently, that the Traders of the poorer Coun- 
try will find a better Market, and a more ge- 
neral Demand for their peculiar Productions, 
whether of Art or Nature, by Means of the 
ſuperior Wealth and great Conſumptions of 
their richer Neighbours, than they could poſ- 
ſibly have had, were the latter equally poor with 
themſelves. Moreover, vice verſa, I affirm on 
the other Hand, that even the rich Country will 
be benefited in its Turn, by this Acceſſion of 
Wealth flowing into the poor one. For when 
F 2 the 
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the Inhabitants of the poorer Country feel them 
ſelves enabled, there is no Doubt to be made, but 


that they will alſo become proportionabiy wil- 


ling to purchaſe ſome of the mare commodiouy 
or more ſumptuous Furniture, and elegant Ma- 
nufactures, of thoſe Perſons, who ate aftually 
_— beſt Cuſtomers, as welt as richer Neigh- 

Indeed; to ſay the Truth, theſe Things 
are no * than the uſual Conſequences, and 
almoſt neceſſary Effects of natural Cauſes: And 
furely that Man muſt have been a very great 
Stranger to what paſſes in the World, who can- 
not diſcern theſe n mmm n of Commercial 

Induſtry. 

Bur there is one Clhicunifuncemnond! . 
to this Subject, which being not ſo obvious to 
common Obſervers, ſeems therefore to require 
a particular Explanation. The Circumſtance is 
this,---That the very fame Country may be re- 
latively both richer and poorer than another at 
the very ſame Time, if confidered in different 
Points of View; and conſequently, that all the 
oppaſite and ſeemingly contradictory Aſercions 
concerning both the Cheapneſs and the Dearneſs 
of Manufactures, may be found to corteſpond 
with Truth and Matters of Fact. Thus, for Ex 
ample, England is undoubtedly richer either than 
Scotland or Ireland, in regard to moſt Branches 
of Trade and Manufacture; and therefore i 
ſells thoſe Manufactures much cheaper than 
they 
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they can de fabricated in either of thoſe Couti- 
tries. But nevertheleſs, both Scotland and Jre- 
land are richer than England in reſpect to one 
particular Point z for both theſe Countries have 
got the Start of England in reſpect to the Linen 
Manufafture, by more than Half a Century; and 
in Conſequence thereof, their Capitals are larger, 
their Machinery is better, and their Correſpon- 
dences are become more extenſive; ſo that in 
ſhort, almoſt every thing relative to the Linen 
Manufacture in thoſe Countries is conducted 
with more Adroitneſs, and managed to greater 
Advantage, than in Eng/and, Hence there- 
fore it is eaſily to be accounted for, how it 
comes to pals that the Scotch and Irit can fell 
their Linens, and more eſpecially their fine 
Linens, conſiderably cheaper than the Exgliſi 
Linen Manufacturer is able to do. Nay, by 
Way of ſtrengthening the general Argument, I 
would obſerve further, that tho* the Modes of 
Living are more expenſive, tho the daily Wages, 
and Rents of Houſes and Lands, and the Prices 
of Proviſions, are at leaſt doubled, if not irebled, . 
in the manufacturing Parts of Scotland and 
Ireland, to what they were about 60 or 70 Years 
ago. yet the preſent Linens are both better and 
cheaper than the former, in a very conſiderable 
Degree ; ſo that Tux Scotland and Ireland of the 
Year 1773, if compared with THz Scotland or 
Heland of 1700, are as ſtrong an Inſtance, and 

' as 
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as convincing a Proof, as can poſſibly be deſired 
of the Truth of theſe Poſitions :=--And hence 
alſo we may obſerve, that the Riches of England 
in many Branches, and the Riches of Scotland 
and Jreland in ſome Branches, are mutually af. 


ſiſtent to, and reciprocally advantageous to each 


other : For by mutually conſuming and wearing 
each other's Manufactures, the Engliſh, "Scotch, 
and {71/a, become OI I EPR 
Cuſtomers to each other. 

Tur zd Objection needs not i Repſy wog 
and laboured as the ſecond: For when the Gen- 
tleman propoſed, that the poorer Country ſhould 
firſt begin with the coarſer and more ſimple Ma- 
nufactures, and then proceed Step by Step to 


_ © Others more operoſe, complicated, and expenſive, 


till at laft it had ſupplanted the rich one in all 
its Trade and ManvfaCtures,---he unfortunately 
forgot, that in Proportion as his poorer Country 
made a Progreſs in theſe Things, in the ſame 
Proportion, or nearly the ſame, would the Price 
of Labour, of Proviſions, and of raw Materials, 
advance likewiſe; ſo that all theſe imaginary 
Advantages would vaniſh away like a Dream, 
when they were moſt wanted, and when. he 


moſt depended on their Aſſiſtance. In fact, his 


not paying due Attention to this Circumſtance 
was probably the very Thing which led him and 
others into ſo many Errors on this Head. But 
as he has one Objection more to offer, let us 
| lee 
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ſee whether the Weight of that will make up 
for the Deficiency of the others. 

Now his 4th Objection, or rather his Obſer- 
vation, is, “ That all Human Things have the 
« Seeds of Decay within themſelves : Great 
« Empires, great Cities, great Commerce, all 
« of them receive a Cheque, not from accidental 
« Events, but from neceſſary Principles.“ From 
all which it is implied, that the richer Nation 
cannot maintain its Superiority over a poorer one; 
becauſe, when it comes to a certain Period, it 
muſt neceſſarily fall to Decay ;---I ay, this muſt 
be the Inference intended, otherwiſe the Obſer- 
vation is not applicable, and has nothing to do 
with the preſent Subject. 

' Herz therefore, as the Ideas and Terms 
made uſe of, are borrowed from the State of 
natural Bodies, and from thence metaphorically £O 
transferred to political Conſtitutions, one Thing 
is taken for granted in this Argument, to which 
cannot readily aſſent. It is taken for granted, 
that as all Animals, by having the Seeds of De- 
cay within themſelves, muſt die ſooner or later, 
therefore political or commercial Inſtitutions- 
are ſubje& to the like Fate, and on the fame 
Principles. Now this remains to be proved; 
for the Parallel doth not hold in all Reſpects; 
and tho* it be true that the Body Politic may 
come to an End, as well as the Body Natural, 
tire is no phyſical Neceſſity that it myſt, But 

2 | more 


ſhocking Vices of Eleftioneering, and i in general, 


no Remedy in Nature can reſtore it to its priſtine 
Health and Vigour ; for at laſt old Age will 


| becauſe Care and Caution, and proper Remedies, 
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more of this will be found in my Sermon, Op 
te the Uſe and Abuſe of the good a 

« God,” dhe laſt Tra& in this Collection. 
fice it therefore to obſerve at preſent, — 


of Rules and Regulations may be formed for the, 


diffuſing of Property, and ſecuring and ſpreading 
of Induſtry, the preyenting of the preſeni 


for the correcting moſt, if not all of thoſe Evil, 
which great Riches, Exceſs of Liberty, and 


Length of Time, are too apt to introduce, I ſay, 
ſuch a Set of Rules and Regulations may be 
formed; againſt the Admiſſion of which into 


our Code of Laws, there cannot be the leaſt 


Pretence of a Phyſical Impoſſibility, In one 


Word, the Conſtitution of the Body Naturl 
is ſo framed, that after a certain length of Time, 


neceſſarily deſtroy. it, if nothing elſe ſhall. put 2 
Period to it ſooner :-—But the Diſeaſes of the 
Body Politic are not #b/olutely | incurable; 


Judiciouſly and honeſtly applied. will pro 
duce thoſe Effects in one Caſe, which it 
would be impoſſible for them to produce in the 


* 
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The CASE af ge to War: | 


BEING 


The FRAQMENT of 5 Work. 


CHAP. . Prevention f Wars. 


Mankind or not,” ae Difficulty 
Wr not long ſubſiſt; for, if ocular Demon- 
ſtration can be allowed to be Proof, it is but too 
manifeſt, That both the conquering, and con- 
quered Countries, are prodigious Loſers by 
them. But, alas! in this Caſe the Difficulty 
lies not in the Obſcurity of the Proof, but in 
G the 
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the Feebleneſs of the Attempt to diſſuade Men 
from a Practice they have been long accuſtomed 
to conſider in a very different Light from that 

in which it will be here ſet forth: And ſuch is 
the Inveteracy of bad Habits, ſuch the be- 


witching, tho* empty Sounds of Conqueſt and 
Glory, that there remains only the bare Poſſibility 


of Hopes of Succeſs in theſe Endeawours ; for 


as to all the Degrees of Probability, they ate 
certainly on the contrary Side. 


Howrvxz, as the Nature of my Ap 
leads me to ſet forth the ſeveral Means of ren - 


dering a Country populous, certainly the Pre- 


ventian of Wars, as one of the moſt capital 


Means, cannot be omitted : And therefore I 
muſt conſider myſelf in this Caſe as People do 
when they commence Adventurers ina Lottery 5 
where, though there are perhaps almoſt an in- 
finite Number of Chances againſt any ſingle 
Adventurer, yet every Individual cheriſhes the 
flattering Expectation, that he ſhall be the happy 
Man to whoſe Share the great Prize will fall. 


Now, if a Conduct, grounded on ſo much Im- 


probability, can eſcape the Cenſure of general 
Ridicule, it is to be hoped, that my Folly, for 
ſuch I acknowledge it, may eſcape lie wie; at 
leaſt, as it is of ſo innocent and harmleſs.a Na- 
ture, let me be allowed to petition, that mine 
may be eſteemed. leſs irrational than that. mili- 
tary and political Folly which confifts in ſeeking 


for 


— 


9 
for Empire by Means of Deſolation, and for 


national Riches by ee LG Poverty: 


and Want. 

In ancient Times, Men went to War without 
much Ceremony ar Pretence: It was thought 
Reaſon good enough to Juſtify the Deed, if one 
Man liked what another Man had; and War 


and Robbery were the honourable Profeſſions 2 


Nothing was adjudged diſhonourable but the 
Arts of Peace and Induſtry. This is Herodotas's 
Account of the Manner of living of the Bar- 
barians cf Thracez and this, with very ſmall 


Alterations, might ſerve to characteriſe all other 


Barbarians, either of antient or modern Times. 
Bur at preſent, we, who chuſe to call our- 
ſelves civilized Nations, generally affect a more 
ceremonious Parade, and many Pretences. 
Complaints are firſt made of ſome Injury re- 
ceived, ſome Right violated, ſome Incroach- 
ment, Detention, or Uſurpation, and none 
will acknowledge themſelves the Aggreſſors; 
nay, a ſolemn Appeal is made to Heaven for 


the Truth of each Aſſertion, and the final 
Avenger of the Oppreſſed, and Searcher of 
all Hearts, is called upon to maintain the 


righteous Cauſe, and to puniſh the Wrong-doer. 
Thus it is with both. Parties; and while neither 


of them will own the true Motives, perhaps it 


is apparent to all the World, that, on one Side, 
if not on both, 2 Thirſt of Glory, a Luſt of 
G 2 Do- 


1 


ravenous Appetites of Individuals for Power 
or Plunder, for Wealth without Induſtry, and 


Greatneſs without Merit, were the only real 
and genuine Springs of Action. 


Now the Aims of Princes in theſe Wars are 
partly the ſame with, and partly different from, 
thoſe of their Subjects: As far as Renown is 


concerned, their Views are alike, for Heroiſm. 


is the Wiſh and Envy of all Mankind; and to 


be a Nation of Heroes, under the Conduct of 


an heroic Leader, is regarded, both by Prince 


and People, as the Summit of all earthly Hap- 


pineſs. It is really aſtoniſhing to think with 
what Applauſe and Eclat the Memoirs of ſuch 
inhuman Monſters are tranſmitted down, in all 
the Pomp of Proſe and Verſe, to diſtant Gęne- 
rations :- Nay, let a Prince but feed his Subjects 
with the empty Diet of military Fame, it mat-, 


ters not what he does beſides, in regard to them-: 


ſelves as well as others; for the Lives and Li- 


berties, and every Thing that can render So- 


ciety a Bleſſing, are willingly offered up as 4 


Sacrifice to this Idol, GLory. - And were the 
Fact to be examined into, you would find, 


perhaps without a ſingle Exception, that the 
greateſt Conquerors abroad, have proved the 


heavieſt Tyrants at Home. However, as Vic- 
tory, like Charity, covereth a Multitude of Sins, 


thus it comes to N * wan, 
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will be content to be Slaves themſelves, pro- 
vided they may enſlave others; and while the 
People can look up to the glorious Hero on the 


that ſurrounds him, and forget the Deeds of the 
Oppreſſor. 

Now, from this View of Things, one would 
be tempted to imagine, that a Practice ſo uni- 
verſally prevailing, was founded in the Courſe 
and Conſtitution of Nature. One would be 
tempted to ſuppoſe, that Mankind were created 
on Purpoſe to be engaged in deſtructive Wars, 
and to worry and devour one another. Per- 
« haps the Earth would be overſtocked with 


„Numbers was it not for ſuch Evacuations, 
« ſalutary upon the whole, and neceffary for 
«* the Good of the Remainder. Perhaps, like- 
« wiſe, there may be ſome Truth in what is - 
« yulgarly given out, that one Nation cannot 
« thrive but by the Downfall, and one People 

„grow rich but by the impoveriſhing, of its 
« Neighbours.” 

Aup yet, when we examine into this Affair, 
neither Reaſon, nor Experience will give the 
leaſt Countenance to this Suppoſition. The 
Reaſon of the Thing we will conſider now, and 
reſerve the Fact till by and by. Here then, if 
Principles of Reaſon are to be our Guide, one 
would think, that a Being overflowing | with 
Benevolence, and not limitted in Power, might 
G 3 have 


Throne, they will be dazzled with the Splendor - 


( 5s } 
with reſpe& to human Governments z and if 
they, notwithſtanding all theit Faults and Fail- 
ings, can regulate Matters ſo much for the 
better; how then comes it to paſs, that we 
ſhould aſcribe ſo much Imperfection, ſuch 
Want of Benevolence, ſuch Partiality, nay ſuch 
premeditated Miſchief to that great and equal 
Government, which preſideth over all? Is it, 
do you think, that Almighty God cannot go- 
vern two large Diſtricta, Frgnte and England for 
Example, as well, and as wiſely as you can g0- 
vern two ſmall ones? Or is it, that he hath fo 
egregiouſly blundeted in his firſt framing the 
Conſtitution of Things as to render thoſe Ex- 
ploits, called Wars; neceſſary for the Good of 
the Whole under his Adminiſtration, which you 
would juſtly conſider to be a Diſgrace to yours, 
and ſeverely puniſh as an Outrage? Surely no: 
And we cannot, without Blaſphemy, aſcribe 
that Conduct to the beſt of Beings; which is- 
almoſt too bad to be fuppoſed of the worſt : 
Surely is is much more conſonant to the Dictate 
of unbiafſed Reaſon to believe, chat our com- 
mon Parent and univerſal Lord regards all his 
Children and Subjects with an Eye of equal 
Tenderneſs and Good-witt ; and to be firmy 
perſuaded, that in his Plan of Government 
the political Intereſts of Nations cannot be re. 
dugnant to thoſe moral Duties of Humanity and 
Love which he has ſo univerſally preſcribed. - 

| So 
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So much as to the Reaſon of the Thing: Ler 
us no conſider the Fact, and be determined by 
Experience. Princes expect to get by ſucceſ 
ful Wars, and a Series of Conqueſts, either more 
Territory, or more Subjects, or a more ample 
Revenue; or perhaps, which is generally the 
Caſe, they expect to obtain all three.” Now, in 
regard to Territory, if mere Superficies were 
the Thing to be aimed at, it muſt be allowed 
that a Country of a- Million of ſquare Miles 
is more in Quantity than one of half that Ex 
tent. But if Countries are not to be valued by 
Acres, but by the Cultivation and the Produce 
of thoſe Acres, then it follows, that ten Acres 
may be better than a thouſand, or perhaps ten 
thouſand ; and Biſhop Berkley's Query may 
come in here very apropos, —* May not 1 
Man be the Proprietor of twenty Miles ſquare 
« in North- America, and yer be in "Fane . 
„Dinner?“ 1 
As to Numbers of Subjects, furely War ul 
WM dune are not the walk Mech Melt Gil 
| raining this End; and a Scheme, which conſiſt 
in the Deſtruction of the Human Species 
is a very ſtrange one indeed to be pro 
poſed for their Increaſe and Mulriplication: 
Nay, granting that Numbers of Subjects might 
oth be acquired, together with the Acceſſion of Ter: 
| ritory, ſtill theſe new Subjects would add m 


real Strength to the State; becauſe new Acqu 
ſrion 
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gttons would require more numerous Defences, 
and becauſe a People ſcattered over an immenſe 
Tract of Country are, in fact, much weaker 


than half their Numbers acting in Concert to- 
gether, and able e A pe to . 


one another. fi) 


MoREOVER; as to the Aﬀair of the Rename, | 


and the Produce af Taxes, the fame Arguments 


conclude equally: ſtrong in this Caſe as in the 


former: And the indiſputable fact is, that an 


ill· peopled Country, though large and extenſive, 
neither produces fo great a Revenue as à ſmall 


one well culttyated and populous ;. nor if it did, 
would the neat. Produce of. ſuch a Revenue be 
qual to that of the other, becauſe it is, in a Man- 


ner, ſwallowed up in Gavernments,. Guards, 


and Garriſons;) in Salaries and Penſions, and alt 


the conſuming Ferquiſites * R aer. 
dant on diſtant Provinces...” 
Ix reference to e e As 4 
tar as ſuch Views-icoincide / with thoſe of the 
Prince, ſo far they have been conſidered: al- 
ready : But ſecing chat the Thirſt of inordinate 
Riches in private Subjects, which puſhes them 
on to wiſh ſo vehemently for War, has ſomething 
in it diſtinct from the Avarice of Princes; let 
us now examine, whether this Trade of War is 
2 likely Method to make a People rich, and let 
us conſider every Plea that can be offered. 
« Surely, lay theſe Men, to return Home laden 
H « with 
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© their owh Way, I would not awake them out 
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« withthe Spoils of Ape eee 
« pendious Way of getting Wealch; ſureyß 
<« we cannot be deceived an ſo plain a Caſt © For 
« we ſee that what has been gathering topetht 
and accumulating for Years, and perhaps for 
« Ages, thus becomes our own at unde; and 
e more might be acquired by a happy Victory 
« within the Compaſs of a Day, perhaps of an 
„„ Hour, than we could otherwiſe protmale to 

— by the tedious Purſaits of Induftry 

< through the whole e nenn 
60 Life.“ E541 


Now, iti order n i this People i 


of their preſent golden Dream; 1 would ther- 


fore fuppoſe, that they might ſuccerd to they lik 
Heatt's Defire, though there is a Chance it leaſt aw; 
of being diſappointed, and of meeting with the 
Captivity inſtead of Conqueſt: 1 will wave like- rull 
wiſe all Conſiderations drawn from the-intoxi- had 
cating Nature of Riches, when fo rapidly got; WI tc 
and improperly acquired: I will alſo grant, that his 
great Stores of Gold and Silyer, of Jewels, Bot 
Diamonds, and precious Stones, may be brought tua 
Home; and that the Treaſures of the Univerſe iſſu 
may, if you pleaſe, be made to circulati wirhin Wa 


the Limits of our own little Country! And ii 
this were not enough, I would {till grant mote, 
E60 


expotted more 
* Tor 
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Tux Soldier of Fortune, being made FS Fa 
fits down to enjoy the Fruits af his Conqueſt, 
and to gratify his Wiſhes after ſo much Fatigue 
and Toil : But las! he preſently finds, chat 
in Proportion as this heroical Spirit and Thirſt 
for Glory have diffuſed themſelves among his 
Countrymen, in the ſame Propartion.the Spirit 
of Induſtry hath ſunk. and. died away z every 
Neceſſary, and every Comfort and Elegance of 
Life are grown dearer than before, becauſe there 
are fewer Hands, and. leſs Inclination to pro- 
duce them; at the ſame Time his own Deſires, 
and artificial Wants, inſtead of being leſſened, 

are greatly multiplied ; for of what Uſe are 
Riches to him unleſs enjoyed? Thus therefore 
it comes to paſs, that his Heaps of Treaſure are 
like the Snow in, Summer, continually melting 
away; ſo that the Land of Heroes ſoon becomes 
the Country of Beggars. His Riches, it is true, 
ruſned in upon him like a Flood; but, as he 
had no Means of retaining chem, every Artiele 
he wanted or wiſhed for, drained. away 
his Stores like the Holes in a Sieve, till the 
Bottom became quite dry: In' ſhort, in this Si- 
tuation the Sums, which are daily and hourly 

iſuing out, are not to be replaced but by a ne 
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War, and a new Series of Victories; and theſe 
new Wars and new Victories do all enhance the 
former Evils ; ſo that the relative Poverty of 

the Inhabitants of this war-like Country becomes 
H 2 ſo 


s Fir FS. 
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_ Lap 1. what the may d ſquandering z way; 
and ſo the Impoveriſhment of the Community 


have recourſe to Facts: But let the Facts be 


caſion! And as the Example of the Romans is 


b 6 } 
, in Proportion to their Suc- 


ſo much the g 


ceſs in the very Means Aer erogene for 
enriching them. 54111 Wain 
"A raw: indeed, ined bythe ſtrong i 


and 


may become the Enrichment of the Individual 
But it ĩs utterly impoffible, that the great M. 
jority of any Country can grow wealthy by that 
Courſe of Life which retiders them both very 
extravagant; and very Wet 001 1G : 07997 1250; 

To illuſtrate this Train of Reaſoning, Jet us 


ſuch as my Opponents in'this Argument would 
wiſh of all others to have protluted on this Oc- 


eternally quoted, from the Patnphleteer in the | 
Garret, to the Patriot in the Senate, as'extremely 
worthy of the Imitation of Brita, let their 
Example decide the Diſpute: The brave R 
n That glorious! That God like People! 
« The Conquerors of the World | Who made 
the moſt haughty Nations to*ſubmir ! Who 
« pur the Wealthieſt under Tribute, and brought 
40 all the Riches of the Univerſe UBT the 
Imperial City of Rome? | 

Now this People, at the Beginning of a het 
State, had a Territory not ſo large as one ef 
our middling pg 7 and neither heakly, 
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gor fertile in its Nature; yet, by Means of Fru- 
gality and Induſtry, and under the Influence 
of Agrarian Laws (hich allotted from two to 
ſix, or eight, or perhaps ten Acres of Land to 
each Family) they not only ptocured a com- 
fortable Subſiſtence, but alſo were enabled to 
carry on their petty Wars without Burden to che 
State, or Pay to the Troops; each Huſbandrnan 
or little Freeholder ſerving gratis, and providing 
his own Cloaths and Arms during the- ſhort 
Time that was neceſſary for him to be abſent 
from his Cottage” and F amily on Hwa Ex- 
peditions. 

Bur when their Neighbours were all fubdixed, 
and the Seat of War removed to more diſtant 
Countries, it became impoſſible for them to 
draw their Subſiſtence from their own Farms; 
or in other Words, to ſerve gratis any longer; 
and therefore they were under a Neteſſity to 
accept of Pay. Moreover, as they could ſel- 


dom viſit their little Eſtates, theſe Farms were 


unavoidably neglected, and conſequently were 
ſoon diſpoſed of to engroſſing Purchaſers: And 
thus it came to paſs, that the Lands about Rome, 
in ſpite of the Agrarian Laws, and of the ſeyeral 
Revivals of thoſe Laws, were monopolized 
into a few Hands by Dint of their very 
Conqueſts and Succeſſes: And thus alſo 
the Spirit of Induſtry began to decline, in 
Proportion as the military Genius gained 
3 the 


neighbouring Nations ſhould be degraded 


LN 
the Aſcendant. A Proof of this we have in 
Livy, even ſo far back as the Time of their 
laſt King Targuinins Superbus ; For one of the 
Complaints brought againſt that Prince was 
couched in the following Terms, That having 
employed his Soldiers in making Draing and 
Common Sewers, they thought it an high 
“ Diſgrace to Warriors to be treated as Me- 
© chanics, and that the Conquerors of the 


into Stone · cutters and Maſons,” though theſe 
Works were not the Monuments of unmeaning 
Folly, or the Works of Oſtentation, but evi- 
dently calculated for the Health of the Citizens 
and the Convenience of the Public. Had he 
led forth theſe indignant Heroes to the Extirpa- 
tion of ſome neighbouring State, they would not 


have conſidered that as 4 2 to their 


Character. 
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| 7. Liv. lib. x. Romanos homines, lic: 
circa popularum, opifices ac Japicidas pro bellatoribus 
factos. us reaſoned the People of Nome, as ſoon as ever 
day begun. — the Character of Bellatores and 


Viftores, . And, as, this Vanity is natural to Mankind, have - 


not the Friends of Commerce too much Cauſe to fear that 
our Opifices and Lapicidas, now turned into Yiferes 
circa th bag will reaſon after the ſame Manner ? 

yet the Remans were not ſo mad as to fight for Trade; they 
= gh only for — — Dominion, which may be ac- 


Frade, is 2. 2 15 of Mate 


s reſerved only for Britons / 


Bur 


* 


t for the Sake of procuring 
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Bur to proceed: The Genius of Rome being 
formed for War, the Romans puſhed their Con- 
queſts over Nations ſtill more remote: But alas 1 
the Quirites, the Body of the People, were ſo 
far from reaping any Advantage from theſe new 
Triumphs, that they generally found chetuſelves 
to be poorer at the End uf their moſt glorious 
Wars than before they begun them. At the 
Cloſe of each ſucceſsful War it was cuſtotnary 
to divide a Part of the Lands of the Vanquiſhed 
among the veteran Soldiers, and to grant them 
2 Diſmiſſion in order to cultivate their new Ac- 
quiſitions. But ſuch Eſtates being ſtill more 
diſtant from the City, became in fact ſo much 
the leſs valuable; and the new Proprietor had 
leſs Inclination than ever to forſake the Capital, 
and to baniſh himſelf. to theſe diſtant Provinces. 
For here let it be noted, that Rome was become, 
by this Time, the Theatre of Pleaſure, as well as 
the Seat of Empire, where all, who wiſhed t 
act a Part on the Stage of Ambition, Popularity, 
or Politics ; all who wanted to be engaged in 
Scenes of Debauchery, or Intrigues of State : 
all, in ſhort, who had any Thing to ſpend; or 
any Thing to etpect, made Nome their Ren- 
dezyous, and reforted:thither as to a common 
Mart] This being the Caſt, it is nat at all for» 
priſing, that theſe late Acquiſitions were do- 
ſerted and fold for k very Trifle; nor is bit an 
Wonder, that the Maſs of che 1 
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| was known at that Time, or thought; worth fub- 


Plunder of the Uniyerſe were imported into 


ugs of Victory mult have been felt had it bers 
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ſhould be ſo immerſed in Debt, as we find by 
their own Hiſtorians they continually were, when 
we reflect, that their military Life indiſpoſed 
them for Agriculture or Manufactures, and that 
their Notions of Conqueſt and of Glory ren- 
dered them extravagant, prodigal, and vain. 
How vx, in this Manner they went on, con- 
tinuing to extend their Victories and their Tri- 
umphs; and, after the Triumph, ſubſiſting for 
a while by the Sale of the Lands above- men- 
tioned, or by their Shares in the Diviſion of the 
Booty: But when theſe were ſpent; as they 
quickly were, then they ſunk into à imore 
wretched State of Poverty than before;Leagetly 
wiſhing for a new War as the only Means of te. 
ing againſt every Perſon that would dare to ap- 
pear as an Advocate for Peace: And thus they 
encreaſed 1 4 inſtead of removing 
chem. 1s Nanu Fuqtn. 1 10 B11) 1 

Ar laſt they ſubduedahe World, as far as it 


duing; and then both the Tributeꝭ and the 


Nome; then, therefore, the Bulk of the Inhz- 
ditants of that City muſt have been exceedingly 
wealthy, had Wealth conſiſted in Heaps of Gold 
and Silver; and then likewiſe, if ever, the Blei- 


e * any. But alas! whateyer 
Riches 


E | 
Riches a few Grandees, the Leaders of Armies, 
the Governors of Provinces, the Minions of the 


— 
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ſtrutting with Pride, and elated with Inſolence, 
25 the Maſters ef the Morid, they, had no other 
Means of ſubſiſting, When Peace was made 
and their Prize - Money ſpent, than to receive a 
Kind of Alms in Corn from the public Grana- 
ries, or to carry about their Bread-Baſkets, and 
beg from Door to DNoar. Moreover, ſuch 
among them as had ehanced to have a Piece of 
Land left unmortgaged, ot ſomething valuable 
to pledge, found, to their Sorrow, that the In- 
tereſt of Money (being hardly ever leſs than 
twelve per Cent. and frequently more) would 
ſoon eat up their little Subſtance, and reduce 
them to an Equality with the reſt of their illuſ- 


was the Credit of theſe Maſters of the World, 
that they were truſted with the Payment of 
their Intereſt no langer than from Month to 
Month ; than which there cannot be a more 
glaring Proof, both of the abject Poverty, and 
of the cheating Diſpoſitions of theſe heroic Ci- 
tizens of Imperial Rome. ? 

Now this being the undoubted Fact, every 
humane and beneyolent Man, far from conſider- 
1 ing 


Populace, or the Harpies of Oppreſſion might 
kave amaſſed together, the great Majority of 
the People were poor and miſerable beyond Ex- 
pteſſion; and while. the vain Wretches were 


trious Brother-Beggars. Nay, ſo extremely low 
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and. Indignation; and eyery. wiſe State, con- 
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ing theſe People as Othects worthy. of Imitation, 
will look upon them with a juſt Abborrenet 


ſulting the Good of the Whole, will rake Warn- 
ing by their fatal Example; and ſtifle, as much 
25 — the very Beginnings of ſuch a Re. 
mas Spirit in its Subjects. 
Tux Caſe of the antient Romans having thu 
been confidered at large, leſs may be requiſit 
as to what is to follow. And therefore ſuffice 
it to obſerve, that the Wars of Europe for theſe 
two hundred Years laſt paſt, by the Confefiion 
of all Parties, have really ended in the Advan- 
tage of none, but to the manifeſt Detriment 
of all: Suffice it farther to remark, that had 
each of the contending Powers employed their 
Subjects in cukivatingand improving ſuch Lands 
as were clear of all difputed Titles, inſtead of 
aiming at more extended Poſſeſſions, they had 
conſulted both their own, and their People“ 
Greatneſs much more efficacioufly, than by all 
the Victories of a Coſar, or an Altxander. | 
| Uyon the Whole, therefore, it is evident to 
a Demonſtration, that nothing tan reſult from 
ſuch Syſtems as theſe, however ſpecious and 
plauſible in Appearance, but Diſappointment, 
Want, and Beggary. For the great Laws of 
Providence, and the Courſe of Nature, are 
vot to be reverſed or counter-atted by the feeble 
Efforts of wayward Man; * 


* 
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of ſound Politics * bear a Separation from 
thoſe ot true and genuine Morality. Not to 
mention, that the Victors themſelves will ex- 
perience it to their Coſts ſooner or later, that in 


vanquiſhing others, they are only preparing a 
more magnificent Tomb for their own Inter» 


ment. 


Is very deed, the good Providutice of God 
hath, as it were, taken peculiar Pains to pre- 
clude Mankind from having any plauſible Pre» 
tence for purſuing either this or any other 
Scheme of Depopulation. And the Traces of 
ſuch preventing Endeavours, if 1 may fo ſpeak; 
we perfectly ine both in the natural, in 
the moral Worlds. 

In the natura! World, our bountiful Creator 
hath formed different Soils, and appointed dif- 
ferent Climates z whereby the Inhabirants of 
different Countries may ſupply each other with 
their reſpective Fruits and Products ; ſo that by 
exciting a reciprocal Induſtry, they may curry 
on an Intercourſe mutually beneficial, and uni- 
verſally benevolent. 

Nas mon Gnas Gente 
ble Difference of Soil, or of Climates, we find 
a great Difference of Talents; and, if I may 
be allowed the Expreſſion, a wonderful Variety 
of Strata in the human Mind. Thus, for Ex- 
ample, the ' Alteration of Latitude between 
Norwich and Mancheſter, and the Variation of 
> lb Soil 
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and Silk, are juſt the fame ; yet ſo different are 


ſpective Governments were in any Degree po- 


England for Example) there would then have 


gone to War than there is at preſent. In ſhort, 
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Soil are not worth naming; moreover, the Ma- 
terials made Uſe of in both Places, Wool, Flax, 


the Productions of their reſpective Looms, that 
Countries, which are thouſands of Miles apart 
could hardly exhibit a greater Contraſt. Now, 
had Norwich and Mancheſter been the Capital; 
of two neighbouring Kingdoms, inſtead of Love 
and Union, we ſhould'have heard of nothing 
but Jealouſies and Wars; each would have 
prognoſticated, that the flouriſhing State of-the 
one portended the Downfall of the other; each 
would have had their reſpective Complaints, 
uttered in the moſt doleful Accents, concerning 
their own Loſs of Trade, and of the formida- 
ble Progreſs of their Rivals; and, if the re- 


pular, each would have had a Set of Patriots 
and Orators cloſing their inflammatory Ha- 
rangues with a delenda eſt Carthago. We muſt 
« deſtroy our Rivals, our Competitors, and 
* commercial Enemies, or be deſtroyed by 
them; for our Intereſts are oppoſite, and 
can never-coincide.” And yet, notwithſtand- 
ing all theſe canting Phraſes, it is as clear as 
the Meridian Sun, that in caſe theſe Cities had 
belonged to different Kingdoms (France and 


been no more Need for either of them to have 
if 
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if Mankind would but open their Eyes, they 

might plainly ſee, that there is no one Argu- 

ment for inducing different Nations to fight for 

the Sake of Trade, but which would equally 

oblige every County, Town, Village, nay, and 
every Shop among ourſelves, to be engaged in 

civil and inteſtine Wars for the ſame End : Nor, 

on the contrary, 1s there any Motive of Intereſt 


the Parts of the ſame Government from theſe 
unnatural and fooliſh Contefts, but which would 


conclude equally ſtrong againſt ſeparate and in-- 
dependant Nations making War with each other 
on the like Pretext. - 5 


the Thirſt of Novelty, which are ſo univerſally 
implanted in human Nature, whereby various 

Nations and different People ſo ardently wiſh to 
be Cuſtomers to each other, is another Proof, 
that the curious Manufactures of one Nation will 
never want a Vent among the richer Inhabitants 
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gulation is no more an Objection againſt the good Tendency 
of the Inſtinct itſelf, than the Rules of Temperance and 
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moderate and reaſonable Degree. The Inſtinct itſelf is 
certainly good ; but it may be miſapplied :--- And what may 
not ? The political Regulations it ſhould be under, will be 
mentioned elſewhere. 132% 
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or Advantage that can be urged for reſtraining , 


Moxzover, the Inſtinct“ of Curioſity, and 


* Indeed this InftinR, like all other InſtinQs and Paſions, | 
ought to be put under proper Regulations, otherwiſe it may 
de more Hurt than Good, But this Neceſſity of due Re- 


Sobriety are Objections againſt Eating-and Drinking in a 


* 
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hape to have only Beggars for your Cuftomers. 


| bers, far from being a Reaſon for going to War 
in order to thin them, or for ſending them out 


Mankind. As 


12 } 
of another, provided they are reaſonably cheay 
and good; ſo that the richer one Nation is, the 
more it has to ſpare, and the more it will cer- 
tainly lay out on the Produce and Many- 
ſactures of its ingenious Neighbour. Do you 
object to this? Do you envy the Wealth, of 
repine at the Proſperity of the Nations around 
you ?---If you do, conſider what is the Conſe- 


quence, wz, that you with to keep a Shop, but 


- LasTLy, the good Providence of God has 
further ordained, that a Multiplication of In- 
habitants in every Country ſhould be the beſt 
Means of procuring Fertility to the Ground, 
and of Knowledge and Ability to the Tiller of 
it: Hence it follows, that an Increaſe of Num- 
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to people remote Deſarts, operates Both as an 
exciting Cauſe to the Huſbandman to iticreaſt 
his Quantity, in Proportion to the Demand ut 
Market; and alſo enables him to raiſe more 
plentiful Crops, by the Variety and Plenty of 
thofe rich Manures, which the Concourſe of 
People, their Harſes, Cattle, &c. Fc. produce: 
And it is remarkable, that vety populous Cour 
tries are much leſs ſubject to Dearths or Famines 
than any other So much as to thoſe Stores of 
Providence, which are laid up in the natural 
World, and graciouſly intended for the Uſe of 
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As to the moral and palitica! World, Pro- 
vidence has ſo ordained, that every Nation 
may increaſe in Frugality and Induſtry, and 
conſequently in Riches“, if they pleaſes 
becauſe it has given à Power to every 
Nation to make good. Laws, and wiſe Re- 
gulations, for their internal Government: 
And none can juſtly blame them on this Ac- 
count, Should, for Example, the Poles, 
or the Tartars grow weary of their preſent 
wretched Syſtems, and reſolve upon a better 
Conſtitution z; ſhould they prefer Employment 
to Sloth, Liberty to Slavery, and Trade and 
Manufactures to Theft and. Robbery; ſhould 
they 
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The Wealth of this Nation that — — 
which has been ſo profuſely ſquandered away in the tivo luſt 
general and devouring Wars, is principally owing to the 
wiſe Regulations of that able Miniſter, Sir Nonzar 
WaLeoLs., Juſtice to his Character, and Gratitude to his 
Memory, demand this Fribute of Acknowledgement to be 
paid him when dead, which was ſhamefully denied him 
while alive, Srd eh comments delet dies And the 
Time is now came when his very Adverſaries con- 
feſs, That his Plan of Commerce was manly and ratitnal; 
that his Endeavour to t an infatuated. People from 
quarrelling with their ſtomers, were truly patriotical; 
and that his very Crimes were 8 the It 
to which he was driren by his im te Enemies, than 
to any Malignity of his own. 
naniſtration, he fonnd: the Aug Book of Rates almoſt 
as bad as any in Zurope 3 but he left it the very beſt. And 
were you to compare what he did for promati 
Trade, (and much more he. would have done, Rad it — 


hen he came into Ad- 
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they give all poſſible Freedom and Encourage. 


ment to induſtrious Artificers, and lay heavy 


Diſcouragements on Idleneſs and Vice, 
Means of judicious Taxes ; and laſtly, ſhould 


they root out all Notions of beggarly Pride, and 


of che Glory of making maroding Incurſions; 
hat a mighty, what a happy Change would 
foon appear in the Face of thoſe Countries! 
And what could then be faid to be wanting in 
order to render ſuch Nations truly rich and 
great ? a p | 3 N * 1 

Pꝛrxnars ſome neighbouring State (entertain- 
ing a fooliſh Jealouſy) would take the Alarm, 
that their. Trade was in Danger. But if they ut 
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been for the Madneſs of ſome, and the Wickedneſs of 
woos Ae you but to compare what he actually did, with 
what has been done either or ſince, in this, or 
other Country, not forgetting the 8u LLYs, the CoLsz ns, 
and the Frzuzys of France, you would find that he ſhone 
as much above all other Miniſters, as England hath ex- 
ceeded the reſt of the World in her late enormous Bxpences. 
The Author is in no Pain for what he has advanced on 
this Head. Truth -unbought, unpenſioned, and impartial 
Truth, is his only Motive: Indeed, what other Motive can 
any Man have for ſpeaking well of a-dead Miniſter ? Nay, 
he will further add, That tho' the Miniſter was neither 
complimented by Corporations, nor huzza'd by Mobs; 


pet 3s ong as the 8th of Geo. L Cap. 15 (ſee the Status | 


remain among the Laws of this Realm, ſo long 
will theſe Commercial Regulations be regarded by the think- 
ing and conſiderate Part of Mankind, as doing more tru 
Honour, than all the Gold Boxes, or honorary Freedoms 
that could have been beſtowed.  _, 'F 4 


tempted 
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N | 
tempted to invade ſuch a Kingdom, they would 
find to their Coſt; that an induſtrious State, 
abounding with People and with Riches, having 
its Magazines well ſtored, its frontier Towns“ 
well fortified, the Garriſons duly paid, and the 
whole Country full of Villages and Encloſures ; 
{ fay, they would feel to their Coſt, that ſuch a 
State is the ſtrongeſt of all others, arid the moſt 
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* As a Confirm tion of the above, it r 
that this very Country of Great- Britain is me much 
more capable of Defence againſt a foreign Invaſion, than 
it aſed to be; and that the nymberleſs Encloſures, new 
Canals, and artificial Navigations, which are now forming 
almoſt every Day, tender it a Kind of Fortreſs from one 
End to the other. For while a few Regiments were poſted 
in Villages; or behind Hedges, or to line the Banks of Ri- 
vers and Canals ; and while a, few Light Horſe were em- 
ployed in haraſſing both the Front and Rear of the Enemy 
in falling on his Convoys; deſtroying his Magazines, and | 
keeping him in a perpetual Alarm ;---his Progreſs would be 
ſo retarded, and his Forces ſo weakened, at the ſame Time, 
that our own would be encreafing in Strength and Numbers, 
as would oblige him to retire without Danger to us, but | | 
with great Shame and Loſs to himſelf, Had Harortp uſed 1x 
the ſame Precaution againſt the Duke of Normandy, inſtead 
of m—_ to a deciſive Engagement with him on his land- 
ing, the latter myſt have returned ingloriouſly; . perha 
with not a fourth Part of his Troops; if indeed he — 
have returned at all, after he had petietrated a great Way 
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into the Country, far from the Reſources of his Shipping, 
Proviſions, * ies. An Invaſion of this —.—.5 


certainly a poffible Thing, notwithſtanding all our Fleets, 
and all the Vigilance of their Commanders. But the In- 
vader would not have the leaſt' Chance of conquering the 
Country, unleſs the headftrong Impatience of the Engl; 
to come to Blows, ſhould give him an Opportunity of 
bringing the Affair to ons deciffue Battle, 
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difficult” to be ſübdued: Not to mention tkat 


other Potentates would naturally riſe up for its 
Defence and Preſervation; becauſe, indeed, it 
would be their Intereſt that ſuch a State as this 
ſhould not be ſwallowed up by another, and be- 
cauſe they themſelves might have many Things 
w hope from it, and nothing to fear. 

Bor is this Spell, this Witchcraft of the 
- Jealouſy of Trade never to be diſſolved? And 
are there no Hopes that Mankind will recover 
their Senſes as. to theſe Things? For of all 
Abſurdities, that of going to War for the Sake 
of getting Trade is the moft abſurd and 
nothing in Nature can be fo cxtravagantly 
fooliſh, Perhaps you cannot digeſt - thisz you 
don't believe it: Be it ſo: Grant, therefore, 
that you ſubdue your Rival by Force of Arms: 
Will chat Cireumſtance render your Goods 
cheaper at Market than they were before? And 
if it will not, nay if it tends to rundet them 
much deater, what have you got by ſuch a 
Victory? Taſk further, What will Mu the Ci 
duct of foreign Nations when: your Goods art 
brought to dae Markets? They will never 
eriquire, whether you were vitorious or not; 
but only, whether you will fell cheaper, or at 
teaft as cheap as others? Try and ſee, whether 
any Perſons, or any Nations, ever yet pf6- 
ceeded upon any other Plan; and if they 


never did, and never can be ſuppoſed to do fo, 
then. 
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then it is evident 3 a tuning. that Trade 
will always follow Cheapneſs. and not Conqueſt. 


Nay, conſider ho it is with yourſelves at Home : 


Do Heroes and Bruiſers get more Cuſtomers to 
their Shops hecauſe they are Heroes and 
Bruiſers ? Or, would nat you yourſelf rather 
deal with a feeble Perſon, who will uſe you well, 


than with 2 Brother. Hero, ſho ſhould he . a 


higher Price ? 

Now all theſe Fitts are ſo ve 
that none can diſpute the Truth of 1 
throughout the Hiſtoties of all Countries, * 
of all Ages, chere js not a ſingle Exatople to 
the contrary. Judge, therefore, from what has 
been ſaid, Whether any one Advantage can be 
obtained to Society, even by the maſt ſucceſsful 
Wars, that may not be incompargþly greater, 
and more eaſily procured, by the Arts of Peace, 

As to thoſe who are always clamouring for 
War, and ſounding the Alarm 0 Battle, let 
us conſider who they are, and what are their 


Motives; and then it will be no difficult Mar- 
ter to determine concerning the Deference that 


ought to be paid to their 9 and the 


Merit of their patriotic Zell. 
1. Tae firſt on the Lift here in Britain (for 


different Countries have different Sorts af 
Firebrands) I ſay the firſt here in Britain is 
the Mock-Patriot and furious Anti-Courtier, 
He, good Man, always begins with Schemes 

ooh | of 
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of Economy, and is a zealous Promoter of 
national Frugality*®. He loudly - declaims 
againſt even a ſmall, annual, parliamentary 
Army, both on Account of its Expence, and 
its Danger; and pretends to be ſtruck with a 
Panic at every | Red-Coat that he ſees. | By per- 
ſevering in theſe laudable Endeavours, and by 
ſowing the Seeds of Jealouſy and Diſtruſt among 
the Ignorant and Uriwary, he prevents ſuch a 
Number of Forces, by Sea and Land, from 
being kept up, as are prudently neceſſary for 
the common. Safety of the Kingdom : This is 
one Step gained, In the next Place, after hay- 
ing thrown out ſuch a tempti ng. Bait for Fo- 
reigners to catch at, on any trifling Affront he 
is all on Fire; his Breaſt beats high with the 
Love of his Country, and his Soul breathes 
Vengeance againſt the Foes of Britain: Every 
popular Topic, .and eyery inflammatory Ha- 
Tangue is immediately put into Rehearſal; and, 
O Liszzry ! O my CounTzy ! is the continual 
Theme. The Fu ire then ſpreads the Souls of 
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* All the 8 15 and all the Pam 1 ak 
againſt dete and 1 the eker of Sir 
Rog t RT WALPOLE, were levelled at a Number of Troops 
ſo ſmall that their higheſt Complement did not ex 

20,000 Men. Yet theſe were repreſented as very formida- 
ble to the Conſtitution by their N umbers; and more for- 

midable {till by that vaſt Acceſſion of Power, which accrued 
to the Crown from the Diſpoſal of ſach a Multitude of 
Places, — How are * Times altered * i * 
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the noble Britons are enkindled at it, and Ven- 


geance and War are immediately reſolved upon. 
Then the Miniſtry are all in a Hurry and a 
flutter; new Levies are half- formed, and half- 
diſciplined : Squadrons at Sea are half-manned, 
and the Officers mere Novices in their Buſineſs. 
In ſhort, Ignorance, Unſkilfulneſs, and Con- 
fuſion, are unavoidable for a Time; the neceſ- 
lary Conſequence of which is ſome Defeat re- 
ceived, ſome Stain or Diſhonour caſt upon the 
Arms of Britain. Then the long-wiſhed-for 


Opportunity comes at laſt ; the Patriot roars, the 


Populace clamour and addreſs, the Miniſtry 
tremble, and the Adminiſtration ſinks. The 
miniſterial Throne. now being vacant, he tri- 
umphantly aſcends it, adopts thoſe Meaſures 
he had formerly -condemned, reaps the Benefit 


of the Preparations and Plans of his Predeceſſor, 


and, in the natural Courſe of Things, very 
probably gains ſome Advantages. This reſtores 


the Credit of the Arms of Britain: Now the 


Lion is rouſed, and now is the Time for cruſh- 
ing our Enemies, that they may never be able 
to riſe again. This is Pretext enough; and 
thus the Nation is plunged into an Expence ten 
Times as great, and made to raiſe Forces twenty 
Times as numerous, as were complained of 


before, © However, being now victorious, 


let us follow the Blow and manfully go on, 
and let neither Expence of Blood nor of Trea- 
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L ſure. be at all regarded; for angther Cam- 
40 paign will undoubtedly bring the Enemy to 
ſubmit to our own. Terms, and it is impoſſible 
chat they ſhould ſtand out any longer. Well 
another Campaign is fought, and anqther.— 
and another, —and another, and yet che enemy | 


holds out; nor is the Carte blanche making any 
Progreſs in its Journey into Britain. A Peace 
at laſt is made; the Terms of it are ynpopular, 
Schemes of exceſſive Economy ate called for 
by 2 new Set of Patriots; and the fame Art 
are played off to dethrone the reigning Miniſter, 
which he had practiſed to dethrone his Prede- 
cefſor. And thus the patriotic Farce goes round 
and round; but generally ends in a real and 
bloody Tragedy to our Country . to Man- 
„ 2 "RS 

2. The next in this Lift is the hungry Pam- 
phleteer, who writes for Bread. The Miniſtry 
will not retain him on their Side, therefore he 
muſt write againſt them, and do as much Mi- 
chief as he can in order to he bought off. A 
the worſt, a Pillory or a Proſecution is a never- 
failing Remedy againſt a political Author's 
ſtarving ; nay, perhaps it may get him a Fen- 
ſion or a Place at laſt: In the Interim, the Pro- 
vince of this Creature is to be a Kind of Jackal 
to the Patriot-Lion; for he beats the Foreſt, 
and firſt ſtarts the Game; he explares the reign- 


ing Humour and Whim of the Populace, jo 
| j 


e 1 
by frequent Trials difcovers the Part where the 


Country?“ This is delightful ; and this, 
with the old Stories of Amincourt and Creffy, re- 
gales, nay intoxicates, the Mob, and inſpires 
them with an Enthuſiaſm bordering upon Mad- 
neſs. The ſame Ideas teturn; the former Bat- 
tles are fought over again; and we have alteady 
taken Poſſefion of the Gates of Paris in tlie 
Warmth of a frantic Imagination: Though it 
i certain, that even were this Circumſtance ever 
to happen, we ourfelves. ſhould be the greateſt 
Lofers ; for the Conqueſt of France by England, 
in the Event of Things, would come to the ſame 
Point as the Conqueſt of England by France; 
becauſe the Seat of Empire would be trans- 
terred to the greater Kingdom, and the leſſer 


* 

0 Miniſtry are moſt vulnerable. But above all, 

6 de never fails to put the Mob in mind, of what 

, indeed they believed before, that Politics is a 

— Subject which evety one underſtands,. - extept 

de Miniſtry ; and that nothing is ſo eaſy as to 1 

y bring the King of France to ſue for Peace on his if 

e Knees at the Bar of .a Britiſi Houſe of Corti: Ii 

r, mons, were ſuch — and ſuch — at the Helm; | 

r s honeſt and uncotrupt as they ought to be, 

ts « But alas! What ſhall we ſay! French Gold | 

r, « will find an Admiſſion every where; and what | 

e. « can we expect, when the very Perfons, who | 

id 4 ought to have ſaved us, have fold theit ö 
| 
| 
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vould be made a Province to it. The phi- WE 
loſophic | 
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loſophic Dr. FxankxLin adopts; the ſame Ide 
in regard to the preſent. Conteſt between Neri. 
America and Great- Britain. He ſuppoſes, agree · 
ably to the Newtonian Philoſophy, that there is 
a. mutual Attraction and Gravitation between 
theſe two Countries; but nevertheleſs, that the 
Powers of Gravitation and Attraction being ſo 
much ſtronger in the vaſt Continent of Nortk- 
America, than in the little Spot of Great-Britain 
it therefore follows, that the former will ſwal. 
low up, or abſorb the latter, and not vice verſe 
The preſent aſtoniſhing Emigrations from Great- 
Britain and lreland ſeem to confirm the Hy. 
potheſis of this eminent Philoſopher but too 
well: And it were greatly to be wiſhed, that 
the magical Spell, which is to chain this our 
Ifland to thoſe immenſe Regions, were diſſolved, 
ere it be too late. 

3. Neas a-kin to this TVS is that other 
Monſter of modern Times, who is perpetually 
declaiming againſt a Peace, viz. the Broker, and 
the Gambler of Change-alley. Letters from 
the Hague, wrote in a Garret at Home for Half 
a Guinea; the firſt News of a Battle fought (it 
matters not how improbable) with a Li of 


_ © the Slain and Priſoners, their Cannon, Colours 


Se. Great Firings heard at Sea between Squ- 
drons not yet out of Port; a Town taken be- 
| fore the Enemy was near it; an intercepted 
Letter that never was wrote z---0r, in ſhort. 2 

, ; T ing 


=. 

Thing elſe that will elate or depreſs the Minds 
of the undiſcerning Multitude, ſeryes the Pur- 
poſe of the Bear or the Bull to ſink. or raiſe the 
Price of 'Stocks, according as he 1 withes es either 
to buy or ſell. And by theſe vile Means 
the Wretch, who perhaps the other Day « came + 
wo London in the Waggon to be an Under. Cle 

or a Meſſage Boy in a Warehouſe, acquires, her 
2 Fortune as ſets him on @ Par with the greate 
Nobles of the Land. 

4. Tux News- writers ate Re Species, of 
political Firebrand: A Species which abound 
in this Country more than in any other; 
for as Men are in this Kingdom allowed greater 
Liberty to ſay, or write what they pleaſe; 
ſo likewiſe is. the Abuſe of that Bleſſing carried 
o a higher Pitch. In fact theſe People may. he 
uuly faid to trade i in Blood : For a War is their 
Harveſt z and a Gazette Extraordinary produces 
a Crop of an hundred Fold: How, then can it 
be ſuppoſed, that they can ever become the 
Friends of Peace? And how can you expect 
that any Miniſters can be their F avourites, but 
the Miniſters of War ? Yet theſe are the Men 
who may be truly ſaid to govern the Minds of 
the good People of England, and to turn their 
Affections whitherſoever they pleaſe; who, can 
render any Scheme unpopular which they diſlike, 
and whoſe Approbation, or Dilapprobation, are 
regarded by Thouſands, and almoſt by Millions, 

L as 
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N. 
as the Standard of Right and Wrong, of Truth 
or Falſhood: For it is a Fact. an indiſputable 
Fact, that this Country is as much News mad, 
and News. ridden now, as ever it was Popery- 
mad, and Prieft- ridden, i in the Days of our "Fore 
fathers. + avon Ki 
5. Taz Jobbers and Contractors of all Kind 
and of all Degrees for our Fleets and Armies; 
the Clerks and Pay-Maſters in the ſeveral De- 
partments belonging to War; and every other 
Agent, who has the fingering of the public 
Money, may be faid to conſtitute a diſtin& 
Brood of Vultures, who prey upon their own 
Species, and fatten upon Human Gore. It 
would be endleſs to recount the various Arts 
and Stratagems by which this Tribe of Devourers 
have amaſſed to themſelves aftonifhing — 
from very ſlender Beginnings, through the 
Continuance and Extent of the War: Conſe- 
quently, as long as any Proſpect could remain 
of ſqueezing ſomewhat more out of the Pocket 
of an exhauſted, but infatuated People; ſo long 
the American War- hoop would be the Cry of 
theſe inhuman ' Savages ; and fo long would 
they ſtart and invent Objections to every Pro- 
pofition that could be made for the reſtoring 
Peace,---becauſe Government Bills would yet 
bear ſome Price in the Alley, and q and 
Serip. wound un * at Market. 480 


6. My 
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6, Many of the Dealers in Exports and Im- 
ports, and ſeveral of the Traders in the Colonies, 
are too often found to be aſſiſtant. in promoting 
the Cry for every new War; and, when War, 
is undertaken, in preventing any. Oyertufes to- 
owards a Peace. Lou do not fathom the Depth 
of this Policy; you are not capable to compre- 
hend it. Alas! it is but too eaſily explained; 
and when explained, but too well proved from 
Experience. The general Intereſt of Trade, and 
the Intereſt of particular Traders, are very 
ditin&t Things; nay, are very often quite op- 
poſite to each other. The Intereſt of general 
Trade ariſes from general Induſtry; and, there- 
fore can only be promoted by the Arts of Peace: 
But the Misfortune is, that during a Peace the 
Prices of Goods ſeldom fluctuate, and there are 
few or no Opportunities of getting ſuddenly 
fich. A War, on the contrary, unſettles all 
Things, and opens a wide Field for Speculation; 
therefore a lucky Hit, or the Engroſſing a Com- 
modity, when there is but little at Market, -a 


lay a traiterous, Intercourſe with the Enemy, 
lometimes by Bribes to Governors and Officers, 
and ſometimes through other Channels ;z---or 
perhaps the Hopes of coming in for a-Shate in 
a lucrative Job, or a public Contract: Theſe, 
and many ſuch like notable Expedients are che- 
iſhed by the Warmth of War, like Plants in a 
| L 2 | Hots- . 
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tich Capture, or a Smuggling, I ſhould rather 


po < rated in the richeſt Furs; in return for which 
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Hot-bed; dut ther are chilled by the cold lan- 
guid Circulation of peaceful Induſtry, 17 2 6 
Tuis beifig” the Caſe, che warlike Zeal of 
theſe Men; and their Deelumations againſt all 
recontiliatory/ Meafures, are but 00 eaſily ac- 
counted ſor; and while the dulcir-odor lucri is the 
governing Principle of Trade, wry Gther Con. 

duet are yours expect? 21.1 
Bor what if the Men A knided Property, 
and the numerous Band of Hg Artificers and 
Manufacturers, who conſtitute, beyond all 
Doubt, the great Body: of the Kingdom, and 
whoſe real Intereſts mult be on the Side of Peace; 
what if they ſhould not be as military in their 
Diſpoſitions as theſe Gentlemen would: wiſh they 
were? Why then all Arts muſt be uſed, and in- 
defatigable Pains be taken to perſuade them, 
that this particular War is calculated for their 
Benefit; and that the Conqueſt of ſuch, or ſuch 
a Place would infallibly redound both to the 
Advantage of the landed Intereſts, and the Im. 
dent and Extenſion of Mamnufattures. 
Should (ſor Example) the Engihil once be- 
come the Maſters of Canada, the Importai- 
*. on of Skins and Beavers, and the Manufac- 
ture of fine Hats, would exten@prodigiouſy : 
4 Every Man might afford-to wear a Beaver Ha 
< if he' pleaſed, and every Woman be deco 


our coarſe Wooltens would find fach a Vent 
& throughout 
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throughout our immenſe Northern Regions 
« az would make ample Satisfaction for all our 
« Expences,” Well, Canada is taken, and is 
now all our own: But what is the Conſequence 
after a Trial of ſome Vears Poſſeſſion? Let 
thoſe declare who can, and as they were before 
{ laviſh in their Promiſes, let them at laſt prove 
their Aſſertions, by appealing to Fact and Ex- 
perience. Alas! they cannot do it: Nay, ſo 
far from it, that Beaver, and Furs, and Hats 
are dearer than ever: And all the Woollens, 
which have been conſumed in thoſe Coumtries 
by the Native Inhabitants, do hardly amount to 
a greater Quantity than thoſe very Soldiers and 
Sailors would have worn and conſumed, who 
were loſt in the taking, defending, and nn | 
ing of thoſe Countries. | 

+ However, if Canada did i War 


( ſanguine Expectations, fure we were, that 


the Sugar Countries would make amends for 
« all: And, therefore, if the important Iſlands 


of Guadaloupe and Martinico were to be fub- 


«* dued, then Sugars and Coffee, and Chocolate, 
and Indigo, and Cotton, &c. Sc. would be- 
come as cheap as we could wiſh ; and both the 
Country Gentleman and the Manufacturer 
would find their Account in ſuch Conqueſts 
das theſe.” Well, Guadaloupe and Martinito 
are both taken, and many other Iſlands beſides 
| Ls: are 


( & )- 
are added to our Empire, whoſe Produce is the 
very ſame with theirs. Yet, what Elegance of 
Life, or what Ingredient tor Manufacture, is 
thereby become the cheaper ? and which of all 


theſe Things can be purchaſed at a lower Rate, 


at preſent than before the War ?---Not one, can 
be named. On the contrary, the Man of 


landed Property can tell but too circumſtantially, 


that Taxes are riſen higher than ever, that the 
Intereſt of Money is greater that every ad- 
ditional Load of National Debt is a new Mort- 


gage on his exhauſted, and impoveriſhed Eſtate ; 


---and that, if he happens to be a Member of 
Parliament, he runs the Riſque of being bought 
out of his Family-Borough, by fome upſtart 
Gambler, Jobber, or Contractor. 

Tre Engliſi Manufacturer, likewiſe, both 


ſces and feels, that every foreign Material, of 
Uſe in his Trade, is grown much dearer,---that 


all Hands are become extremely ſcarce,---their 


Wages prachgiouſly raiſed,---the Goods, of 
courſe, badly and ſcandalouſly manufactured, 


and yet cannot be afforded at the ſame Price as 


heretofore,---that, therefore, the Sale of Engijh 
Manufactures has greatly decreaſed in foreign 


Countries ſince the Commencement of War; 


and what is worſe than all, that our own Co- 
lonies, for whoſe Sakes the War was ſaid to be 
undertaken, do buy Goods in Holland, in 

Tah, 
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Hah, at Hamburgh, or any other Market where 
they can buy them cheapeſt, without re- 
garding the Intereſt of the Mother - Country, 
when found to be repugnant to their own. All 
theſe Things,” I fay, the Engii/a Manufacturer 
both ſees- and feels: And is not this enough? 
Or muſt he carry his Complaiſance ſtill far- 
ther, and never be a Friend to Peace till it be- 
comes the Intereſt of the Merchant to befriend 
it likewiſe ? Surely, ſurely, this is rather too 
much to be expected. In one Word, to return 
to the Point from which we ſet out, the Intereſt 
of the Merchant, and the Intereſt of the King- 
dom, are two very diſtinct Things; becauſe 
the one may, and often doth, get rich by the 
Courſe of Trade, which would daog Ruin and 
Deſolation on the other.. 

7. Taz Land and Sea Officers are; of coufſe, 
the invariable Advocates for War. Indeed it is 
their Trade, their Bread, and the ſyge Way to 
get Promotion; therefore no other Language 
can be expected from them : And yet, to do 
them Juſtice, of all the Adverſaries of Peace, 
they are the faireſt and moſt open in their Pro- 
ceedings; they uſe no Art of Colouring, and 
as you know their Motive, you muſt allow for it 
accordingly. Nay, whether from a Principle 
of Honour natural to their Profeſſion, or from 
what other Cauſe I know not; bur ſo it 1s, that 


they* 
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they very frankly diſcover the baſe and diſin- 
genuous Artifices of other Men. And the Au- 
thor of theſe Sheets owes much of his Intellj- 
gence to ſeveral Gentlemen of this Profeſſion, 
who were Eye and Ear- witneſſes of the Facts te- 
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Bur after all, What have I been doing? and : 
how can 1 hope for Proſelytes by this Kind of ; 
| Writing?—It is true, in regard to the Points ] 
attempted to be proved, I have certainly proved 9 
them. Neither Princes nor People can be i 
*%* Gainers by the moſt ſucceſsful Wars: 
Trade in particular, will make its Way 1 
* to the Country where Goods are manu- T 
« factured the beſt and cheapeſt: But con- 4 
quering Nations neither manufacture well N 
< nor cheap: And conſequently muſt ſink th 
in Trade in Proportion as they extend in TY 
« Conqueſt.” Theſe Things are now tncon- W 
zeſtibly clear, if any Thing ever was fo. * 
But, alas! Who will thank me for ſuch an 
Leſſons as theſe? The ſeven Claſſes of Men Fo 
juſt enumerated certainly will not; and a8 the 
to the Mob, the blood-thirfty Mob, no Ar- T} 
guments, and no Demonſtrations whatever, Or 
can perſuade them to withdraw their Vene- _ 
ration from their grim Idol, the God of deg 
Slaugliter. On the contrary, to knock a anc 
Man on the Head is to take from him his goc 


All at once. This is a compendious "A 
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and this they underftand. But to excite char 
Man (whom perhaps they have” 915 called 
their Enemy) to greater and So- 
briety, to conſider him as a mer to 
them, and themſelves as Cadence to him, 
ſo that the richer both are, the better it 
may be for each other; and, in ſhort, to 
promote a mutual Trade to mutual Benefit: 
This is a Kind of Reaſoning, as unintelli- 


gible to their Comprehenſions, as the Antipodes 
themſelves. 


Some few perhaps, # very few indeed, 
may be ſtruck with the Force of theſe 
Truths, and yield their Minds to Conviction : 
—Peſſbly in a lang Courls of Time their 


Numbers may 2 poſſibly, at laſt, 


the Tide may fo thar our Poſterity 
may regard the — e going to 
War for the Sake of Trade, Riches, or Do- 
minion, with the ſame Eye of Aſtoniſhment 
and Pity, that we do the Madneſs of our 
Forefathers in fighting under the Banner of 
the peaceful Croſs to recoyer the Holy Land. 
This ſtrange Phrenly raged throughout all 


Orders and Degrees of Men for ſeveral Cen- 


turies; and was cured at laſt more by the 
dear-bought Experience of repeated Loſſes 
and continual Diſappointments, than by any 
good Effects which cool Reaſon and Re- 

M flection 
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flection could have upon the rational Fa. 
culties of Mankind. May 
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Letter from a Merchant in London 
1 0 610. | 


NEPHEW in AMERIC 4; 


Dzag Covsin, 


(OUR Letters gave me formerly no 
; BY ſmall Pleaſure, ' becauſe they ſeem to 
N have proceeded from a good Heart, 

guided by an Underſtanding more en- 
ightencd than is uſually found among young 
Men: And the honeſt Indignation you expreſs 
wainſt thoſe Artifices and Frauds, thoſe Roh- 


dries and Inſults, which loſt us the Hearts and 
M 2 Affections 


1 


[ 92 ] 
Affections of the Indians, is particularly to be 
commended ; for theſe were the Things, as you | 
juſtly obſerved, which involved us in the moſt 
bloody and expenſive War that ever was known; 


| 

and theſe, by being repeated, will ftimulate the 
poor injured Savages to redreſs their Wrong, | 
a 

n 

\ 


and retaliate the Injury as ſoon as they can, by 
ſome Means or other. You did therefore ex- 
ceedingly right; manifeſting the uteſt Ab- 
horrende and Deteſtation of alf ſuch Practices. 
Bur of late I cannot ſay, that I receive the 
ſame Satisfaction from your Correſpondence: 
You, and your Countrymen, certainly are diſcon- 
tented to a great Degree; but whether your Dil- 
content ariſes from'a Defire of Change, and of 
making Innovations in your Form of Govern- 
ment, or from a miſtaken Notion, that we are 
making Innovations in it, js hard to ſay. ' 
Grve me Leave therefore to expoſtlar 
with you, on this ſtrange Alteration in your 
Conduct. You indeed talk loudly of Chains, 
and exclaim vehemently againſt Slavery: 
But ſurely you do not ſuſpect, that I can-enter- 
tain the moſt diſtant Wiſh of making any Man 
a Slave, much leſs my own Brother's.Son, and 
my next of Kin.—-8o far from it, that whether 
I can make you a Convert to my Way of think: 
ing or not, I ſhall ſtill act by you as my neare! 
Relation ; being always defirous of allowing 
that Liberty to en ln 
joy 


8... 
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joy myſelf,—of letting every Man ſee with 
his own Eyes, and a& according to his own 
Judgment :---This, I fay, I would willingly 1 in- 
dulge every Man in, as far as ever is conſiſtent 

with good Government, and the public Safety. 
For indeed Governments there muſt be of ſome 
Kind or other; and Peace and Subordination 
are to be preſerved; otherwiſe, there would be 
no ſuch Thing as as true ney ſubſiſting 1 in the 
World. ' ': + | 

Is Purſuance FE of this rational Plan 

of Liberty, give me Leave to aſk you, young 
Man, What 1s it you mean by repeating to me 
ſo often in every Letter, The Spirit of the Conſti- 
tution ? I own, I do not much approve of this 
Phraſe, becauſe its Meaning is ſo vague and in- 
determinate z and. becauſe it may be made to 
ſerve all Purpoſes alike, good or bad. And 
indeed it has been my conſtant Remark, That 
when Men were at a Loſs for ſolid Arguments 
and Matters of Fact, in their political Diſputes, 
they then had recourſe to the Spirit of the Con- 
ſtitution as to their laſt Shift, and the only 
Thing they had to ſay. An American, for Ex- 
ample, now inſiſts, That according to the Spirit 
of the Engliſh Conſtitution, he ought not to be 

taxed without his own Conſent, given either by 
himſelf, or by à Repreſentative in Parliament 
choſen by himſelf. Why ought he not? And 
doch the Conſtitution ſay in ſo many Words, 
| M : "es; (SG 
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that he ought not? Or doth it ſay, That every 


Man either hath, or ought to have, . or was in- 
tended to have a Vote for a Member of Parlia- 


ment? No, by no Means: The Conftitution 
ſays no ſuch Thing. But the Spirit of it doth; 


and that is as good, perhaps better. Very well: 
See then how the ſame Spirit will preſently wheel 
about, and aſſert a Doctrine quite repugnant to 


Magna Charta, for Example, | is the great Foun- 
dation of Exgliſi Liberties, and the Baſis of the 


Engliſh Conſtitution. But by the Spirit of 


Magna Charta, all Taxes laid on by Parliament 


are conſtitutional, legal Taxes; and Taxes raiſed 


by the Prerogative of the Crown, without the 
Conſent of the Parliament, are illegal. Now re- 


member, young Man, that the late Tax or Du- 
ties upon Stamps was laid on by Parliament; 
and therefore, according to your own Way of - 


reaſoning, muſt have been a regular, conſtitu- 
tional, legal Tax. Nay more, the principal End 


and Intention of Magna Charta, as far as Tax- 


ation is concerned, was to aſſert the Au 

and Juriſdiction of the three Eſtates of the 
Kingdom, in Oppoſition to the fole Prerogative 
of the King: So that if you will nom plead the 


Spirit of Magna Charta againſt the Juriſdiction 


of Parliament, you *__ _ Wain Gris 
1 itſelt. | 
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| Lravins. therefore all theſe ſhifting, unſtable * 
Topics, which, hke changeable Silks, exhibit 
lüfferent Colours, according as they are viewed 
in different Lights; let us from the Spirit of the 


' Conſtitution, come to the Conſtitution #/elf. 


For this is a plain, obvious Matter of Fact; 
and Matters of Fact are ſaid to be ſtubborn 
Things. Now the firſt Emigrants, who ſettled 
in America, were certainly Engliſh Subjects,--- 
ſubject to the Laws and {urifdiftion. of Parlia- 
ment, and conſequently to parliamentary Taxes; 
before their Emigration; and therefore ſubject 
afterwards, unleſs ſome legal, conſtitutional 
Exemption Can abe produced. 


„ 


Queſtion between you and me, —— to a 
plain, ſingle Matter of Fact. Is there therefore 
any ſuch Exemption, as here pretended ? And 
if you have it, why do you not produce it ?--- 
« The King, you y, hath granted Charters of 
* Exemption to the 4merican Colonies.“ This 
s now coming to the Point; and this will bring 
the Diſpute to a ſhort, Iſſue. Let us therefore 
firſt enquire, Whether he could legally and con- 
ſtitutionally grant you ſuch a Charter? And 
kcondly, Whether he did ever ſo much as at- 
tempt to do it ? And whether any ſuch Charters 

ae upon Record ?' | | 
Now, upon the firſt ſettling an Englih Co- 
vf, and before ever you, Americans, could 
have 


. 6 } 2 
before any Aſſembly of fuch Repreſentative 
could have poffibly met, to whoſe Laws, and 

to what legiſlative Power were you then ſubject 
To the Engliſh moſt undoubtedly ; for you could 
have been ſubject to no other. You wete 
Engliſhmen yourſelves; and you cartied the Ex 
Government, and am Engin Charter over along 
with you. This being the Caſe; were you not 
then in the ſame Condition, as to Conſtitutional 
Rights and Liberties" with the reſt of yout 
Fellow - ſubjects, who remained in England? 
Certainly you were. I moſt cordially agree 
that you ought not to have been placed in 
worſe; and furely you had no Right to expect 
a better. Suppoſe therefore, that the Crown 
had been fo ill adviſed, as te have. granted 4 
Charter to any City or County here in England 
pretending to exempt them from the Power 
and Juriſdiction of an Exliſi Parliament - 


Pr 


what would the Judges? what would" the B 
Lawyers? nay; what would: you Americans have * 
ſaid to it? Apply this now to-your-own'Cafe pb 
for ſurely you cannot wiſh to have it put upon ,. . 
& fairer Footingꝭ try therefore, untl ſee; and 1. 
that the King has a Power veſted inchiny bh) the 
Conſtitution of dividing his Kingdom into ſcverl 
independant States, andi petty Kingdoms, HH 

0 


the Heptarchy in the Times of 'the*Saxoms * Ot 


C.M, 1 
can you really imagine, that he could crumble. 
the parliamentary Authority and. Juriſdiction, 


aligning one Parliament to one City ar County, 


furdity is, you muſt either believe it, or adopt a 
till greater, wiz. that, though the King cannot 
do theſe ſtrange Things in Englend, yet he can 
do them all in Americe; becauſe the Royal 
Prerogative, like Wire coiled up in a Box, can 
be ſtretched and drawn out almoſt any Length, 
according to the, Diſtance and Extent of his 
Dominions. Good Heavens 1 what a ſudden 
Alteration is this . An American pleading for the 
Extenſion of the Prerogative of e Croynẽ 
Yes, if it could make for his Cauſe; and for 
extending it too, beyond all the Bounds of * 
of Reaſon, and of Common Senſe! 


fore 
mA 
and 
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4 
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merely to confute you in your dn Way, here 
ſuppoled, that the Crown had been ſo ill-adviſed, 
4 to grant Charters to the Colonies fo uncon- 
ſitutional and illegal, as theſe undoubtedly muſt 
have been 3 En nn elf is far otherwiſe®; 


— * 
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were he ſo minded, into Bits and Fragments, by 
another to another, and ſo on? Is it poſſible, I 


ſay, for you to believe an Abſurdity ſo groſs and 
gering? And yet groſs and palpable as this Ab- 


Bur though I have for Argument's Sake, and 


—_ 
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* Our former Princes claimed a nigh, wt f yo 
txerciſed. the Power of leyying Taxes, witho aun 


1 

for no ſuch Charters were ever granted. Niy, 
many of your Colony Charters aſſert quite the 
contrary, by containing expreſs Reſervations of 
Parliamentary Rights, particularly that great 
one of leyying Taxes. And thoſe Chatter 
which do not make ſuch Proviſpes in expreſs 
Terms, muſt be ſuppoſed virtually to imply 
them; becauſe the Law and Conſtitution vil 
not allow, that the King can do more either ar 
home or abroad, by the Prerogative Royal, than 
| the Law and Conſtitution authorize him to do. 

Howsves, if you are ſtill doubtful, and if you 
would wiſh'to have a Confirmation of this Argu- 
ment by ſome plain Fact, ſome ſtriking Proof, 
and vifible Example, Twill give you one; and 
fuch an one too, as ſhall convince you, if any 
thing can, pf the Folly and Abſurdity of your 
| Poſitions : he City of Londen, for Inftance,--- 
a Body Politic as reſpectable, without Offence, 


ZI ? oer! 1 
of Parliament. Butr pon ſettling the Colonies, this fy 
Right, which coſt —.— 1. his rown, and his 
not inſiſted on in any of the Charters, and was 

ven up in that which was granted to Lord Baltimore for 
—— land. Now this Clauſe. wh which i is nothing more than 
the Renunciation of o&/oltte Prerogative, 1s _ in out 
Newſpapers, as if it was g Renunciation of « ights of 
Parliament to raiſe Taxes. Whereas the King 4 K 0 
Charter ſtipulated only for br bile his Heirs, and aaf, 
not to raiſe Taxes by che Prerogative Royal; 
Which certainly he might Py and which was very proper to 
be done for the Encouragement and Security of a new Co- 
lony. But he could not ſtipulate for the Parliament; an an! 
Indeed he did not Leon * it. : 


ite, was 


a 
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3 the greateſt of your Colonies with regard to 
Property, and ſuperior to many of them with 
reſpect to Numbers z—this great City, 1 ſay, the 
Metropolis of the whole Britiſi Empire, hath 
long enjoyed, before the Colonies were ever 
thought of, the threefold Power of Juriſdiction, 
Legiſlation, and Taxation in certain Caſes : But 
o Man in his Senſes ever yet ſuppoſed, that the 
City of London either was, or could be exempted 
by theſe Charters from Parliamentary Juriſdic- 
tion, or Parliamentary Taxes; and if any Ci- 
ten ſhould plead the Charters in Bar to Paulis. 
mentary Authority, or refuſe to pay his Quota 
of the Land-Tax, becauſe that Tax is not laid 
on by an Act of the Lord-Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Common - Council; -I do not ſay, indeed, 


hat the Judges would commit him to Newgate * 
but I do verily believe, that they would order 


him to another Place of Confinement, much 
fitter for a Perſon in his unhappy Situation. 

Any now, my good Friend, what can you 
ly to theſe Things ?—The only Thing which 
you ought to ſay is, that you did not ſee the 
Affair in its true Light before; and that you 
re ſincerely ſorry for having been ſo poſitive in 
a wrong Cauſe, Confuted moſt undoubtedly 
you are beyond the Poſſibility of a Reply, as 
far as the Law and Conſtitution of the Realm 
re concerned in this Queſtion. But indeed it 
ems to me by certain Paſſages in your Letters, 

Ny that, 
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that, though you raiſe a terrible Outery againſt 
the ſuppoſed Violation of your Charters; you 


yourſelf would nor reſt the Merits of your Cai 


upon the Proof of ſuch a Violation; and that 
you would rather drop that Point, than attempt 


_ to juſtify the Charge, if called upon to do it. 


Wear then is it, which you have next to 
offer? Oh! „The Ufreaſonableneſs! the ln. 


« Juſtice ! and the Cruelty of taxing a free Pro- 


te pte, without permitting: them to have Repre- 
<« ſentatives of their own to anfwer for them, 
« and to maintain their femdurtventat Rights 
and Privileges! ?“ 

STRanGs, that you did not difcover theſe 


bad Things before! Strange, that though the 


Britifh Parliament has been, from the Begin- 
ning, thus unreaſonable, thus unjuſt, and cruel to- 


wards you, by levying Taxes on many Com- 


mo dities outwards and inwards, ---nay, by laying 


an internal Tax, the Poſt-Tax for Example, 
on the whole Britiſh Emp ire in America z---and, 
what is ſtill worſe, by a Laws to affect 
your Property. — your Paper Curtency, and 
even to take away Life itfelf, if you offend 


againft them: Strange and unaccountable, | 


ſay, that after you had ſuffered this ſo long, you 
ſhautd not have been able to have diſcovered, 


that you were without Repreſentatives in the 
Britiſh. Parliament, of your own eleZFing, till this 


enlightening Tax upon Paper opened your * 


| tor } 
And what a Pity is it, that you have been Slaves 
for ſo many Generations, and yet did not , 
that you were Slaves until now. 

Bur let that paſs, my dear coul; for I 
always chooſe to confute you in your own Way. 


Now, if you mean any thing at all by the 


Words unreaſonable, unjuſt, and cruel, as uſed 
in this Diſpute; you muſt mean, that the 
Mother Country deals worſe by you, than by 
the Inhabitants of Creat- Britain; and that ſhe 
denies certain Conſtitutional Rights and Privi- 
leges to you abroad, which we enjoy here at 
home. Now pray what are theſe conſtitutional 
Rights and Liberties, which are refuſed to you? 
Name them, if you can. The Things which 
you pretend to alledge are, The Rights of 


voting for Members of the Britiſi Parliament; 


« and the Liberty of chufing your own Repre- 
« ſentatives.” But ſurely you will not dare to 
ſay, that we refuſe your Votes, when you come 
hither to offer them, and chooſe to poll : You 
cannot have the Face to aſſert, that on an Elec- 
tion Day any Difference is put between the Vote 
of a Man born in America, and of one born 
here in England. Yet this you muſt aſſert, and 
prove too, before you can do any thing to the 


preſent Purpoſe. Suppoſe therefore, that an 


American hath acquired a Vote (as he legally 
may, and many have done) in any of our 
Cities or Counties, Towns, or Boroughs ; fup- 
N 3 


poſe, 
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poſe, that he is become a Freeman, or a Free- 


holder here in England; — on that State of the 


Caſe, prove if you can, that his Vote was ever 
refuſed, becauſe he was born in America:. Prove 
this, I ſay, and then I will allow, that your Com 
plaints are very juſt; and that you are indeed 


the much injured, the cruelly treated People, 


you would make the World believe. 


Bur, my good Friend, is this ſuppoſed Re- 


fuſal the real Cauſe of your Complaint? Is this 


the Grievance that calls ſo loudly for Redreſs? 
Oh! no, you have no Complaint of this Sort 
to make: But the Cauſe of your Complaint is | 
this; that you live at too great a Diſtance from 
the Mother Country to be preſent at our Ei 
Elections; and that in Conſequence of this 


Diſtance, the Freedom of our Towns, or the 
Freeholds in our Counties, as far as yoting is 


concerned, are not worth attending to. It may 


be ſo; but pray conſider, if you yourſelves do 
chooſe te make it inconvenient for you to come 


and vote, by retiring into diſtant Countries,--- 


what is that to us? And why are we to be re- 


proached for committing a * Violation on the 
6 *Birch-rights of Engliſhmen, which, if it be 5 
violation, is committed only by yourſelves ?“ 


It ſeems, you find it to be your particular 


tereſt to live in the Colonies; it ſeems, that 5 
you prefer the Emoluments of reſiding there to 


your Capacity, or Capability (take which Word 
you 


E 

you pleaſe) of reſiding and voting here. Now 
this is your Own free Choice; and we leave you 
at full Liberty to act as you think proper: But 
then, are we obliged to alter our Political Syſ- 
tem merely to accord with your Convenience ? 
Are we to change and new model our fixed and 
ancient Conſtitution, juſt as you ſhall ſee fit to 
command us? and according as it ſhall pleaſe 
you to remove from Place to Place? And is 
this the Complaifance, which you expect the, 
Mother Country ſhould ſhew to her dutiful 
Children? Yes, it is; and you demand it too 
with a loud Voice, full of Anger, of DE 
and Denunciation, 

Howevex, the Lion is not always ſo fierce as 
he is painted; and 'till we are beaten into'a 
Compliance, it is to be hoped, that we may be 
allowed to expoſtulate with you in a few harmleſs; 
unbloody Words. Granting therefore, that the 
Colonies are unrepreſented in the Briti/h Parlia- 
ment : Granting that two Millions of People 
in America have, in this reſpect, no Choice, nor 
Fle&tion of their own, through the Necelity of 
the Caſe, and their Diftance from the” Place of 
Election: - What would you infer / from this 
Conceſſion? And wherein can ſuch” Kind of 
Topics ſupport your Cauſe? For know, young 
Man, that not only two Millions, which are the 
utmoſt, that your exaggerated Accounts can be 
ſwelled to; J ſay, not only two Millions, but 
ſix 
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fix Millions at leaſt of the Inhabitants of Gre. 


Britain, are ſtill unrepreſented in che Brig. 
Parliament. And this Omiſſion atiſes, not from 


the Neceſſity of the Caſe, not from conſulting 


rious Caſualties and Accidents, from Changes 


inthe Nature of Property, from the Akeration” 
of Times and Circumſtances,---and., from 2 
Thus, for Example, | 
in the great Metropolis, and in many other 
Cities, landed Property itſelf hath no Repte· 


thouſand other Cauſes. 


ſentative in Parliament; Copybolds and Leaſe- 


holds of various Kinds have none likewiſe, 


though: of ever ſo great a Value. This Jon 
yourſelf very well know; becauſe, when you 
were here laſt, you knew, that I was poſſeſſed 
af conſiderable landed: Property in London, and 
of ſeveral Copyholds and beneficial -Leaſcholds 
in che Country, and yet that I never had a Vote, 
Moreover, in ſome Towns neither, Kreedam, 
nor Birth-right, nor the ſerving of an Appren · 
ticeſhip, fhall entitle a Man to give his Vote 
though: they may enable him to ſet up a Trade: 
In other Towns the moſt numerous, the moſt 
Populous, and flouriſhing of any, chere are ne 
Freedoms or Votes of any Sort; but. al 4s 
open; and none are repreſented. And beſides 
all this, it is well known, that the great Ea. 
India Company, which have ſuch vaſt: Sexte- 
ments 


Intereſt and Convenience as with you,” but from 
original Ideas of Gothic Vaſſalage, · from vu 


perhaf 
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ments, and which diſpoſe of the Fate of Kings 
nd Kingdoms abroad, have not ſo much as a 
ingle Member, or even a ſingle Vote, quatenus, 
Company, to watch over their Intereſts at 
home. What likewiſe ſhall we ſay in regard to 
the prodigious Number of Stock+holders in our 
| public Funds ? And may not their Property, 
perhaps little ſhort of Onz xunvaeD MILLIONS 
Sterling, as much deſerve to be repreſented in 
Parliament, as the ſcattered Townſhips, or 
ſtraggling Houſes of ſame of your Provinces 
in America? Yet we raiſe no Commotions; we 
neither ring the Alarm-Bell, .nor ſound the 
Trumpet; but ſubmit to be taxed without being 
repreſented ; and taxed too, let me tell you, for 
your Sakes. Witneſs the additional Duties on 
our Lands, Windows, Houſes z © alſo on our 
Malt, Beer, Ale, Cyder, Perry, Wines, Brandy, 
Rum, Coffee, Chocolate, c. Sc. Sc. for de- 
traying the Expences of the late War, not for- 
getting the grievous Stamp - Duty itſelf. All 
this, I ſay, we ſubmitted to, when you were, or 
at leaſt, when you pretended to be, in great 
Diſtreſs; ſo that neither Men, almoſt to the 
laſt Drop of Blood we could ſpill, nor Money, 
to the laſt Piece of Coin, were ſpared: But all 
was granted away, all was made a Sacrifice, 
when you cried out for Help. And the Debt 
which we contracted on this Occaſion, is ſo ex- 
traordinary, as not to be parallelled in Hiſtory. 

O It 
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It is to be hoped, for the Credit af humam Ng. 
ture, that the Returns which you have made 
us for theſe Succours, and your preſent Beha. 
viour towards us, which: perhaps is ſtill mote 
extraordinary, may not be parallelled like wit 

Dur à you Americans do not chuſe to tt. 
member any thing; which we have dona fo 
you ʒ though we, and our Children ſhall have 
Cauſe to remember it ill lateſt Poſterity . let 
us come to the Topic, which yow-yourſelves do 
willi to reſt your Cauſe upon and which you 
imagine to bo the Sheet Anchor of your Stat 
Vveſſel. Fou are not repreſented and you 
are FWO Millions; therefore you ought not 
« to be taxed!” We are not repreſented ; and 
we are Six Millions; therefore we ought not u 
be tated. Which now, even in your own Senſe 
of Things, have moſt Reaſom to complain 
And which Grievance, if it be a Grievance; de 
ferves firſt to be redreſſed ? Be it therefore ſup: 
poſed, that an Augmentation avght to tube 
place im our Houſe of Commons, in order t6 


repreſent in Parliament the prodigious Numben 


of Brit Subjects hitherto unrepreſented. la 
this Caſe the firſt Thing to be done, is to ſetii 
the Proportion. And therefore if Two Million 
(the Number of Perſons act 
preſent) require Five Hundred 5 Fifry-eight 
Repreſentatives (which 1 think is the Number 


of our modern Houſe of Commons) Tt 
W 
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will Six Millions require? — The Anſwer is, 


that they will require One Thouſand Six Hun- 


tred and Seventy-four Repreſentatives. Now 
this is the firſt Augmentation, Which is to be 
made to our Lift ef Parliament Men. And 
after the Increaſe, we are to be furniſned, by 
de fame Rule of Proportibn, with Five Hun- 
tred and Fifty-eight more from the Colonies. 
$ that the total Numbers will be Two Tnot- 
sax Seven HonbRrb AND NINETY RxpRk- 
uTATIVES IW PARLIAMENT ! A goodly Num- 
ber truly! and very proper for the Diſpatch of 
Buſineſs ! Oh, the Decthey and Order of ſuch 
n Aſſembly ! The Wiſdom and Gravity of 
Two Thouſand Seven Hundred and Ninety Le- 
ziſators all met together in one Room! What 
1 Pity is it, that fo hopeful a Project ſhould not 
be carried into immecate Execntion ! 

Bur, my noble Senator, for certainly you 
yourſelf muſt figure away in ſuch af augult 
Aﬀembly,---permit an old Man to reveal one 
ſecret to you, before you proceed arty further 
in your reprefentirig Scheme :---That the Com- 
plint itſelf of being unrepreſented, is entitely 
fille and groundleſs. For both che Six Millions 


u home, and the Two Milhons in the Colonies, - 


ue all ceprefenred already. This perhaps may 


turtle you; but neverthelefs this is the Fa. 


aud though 1 have hitherts uſed à different 
Linguage merely to accommodate myſelf to 
O 2 your 
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your Ideas, and to confute your Folly in you 
own Way, I muſt now tell you, that every Mem 
ber of Parliament repreſents you-and me, and 
our Intereſts in all eſſential Points, juſt as much 
as if we had voted for him. For though one 
Place, or one Set of Men may elect, and ſend 
him up to Parliament, yet, when once he be, 
comes a Member, he is then the equal Guardia 
of all. And he ought, not, by the Duty of hi 
Office, to ſhew a Preference to his own Town, 
City, or County, but in ſuch Caſes only, where 
2 Preference ſhall not interfere with the general 
Good. Nay, he ought in Conſcience to gir 
his Vote in Parliament againſt the Senſe, aud 
againſt the Inſtructions of his Electors, if he 
ſhould think in his Conſcience, that what ther 
require, is wrong in itſelf, is illegal or injurious 
and detrimental to the public Welfare. Thi 
then being the Caſe, it therefore follows, that 
our Birminghams, Manchefters, Leeds, Halifax, 
Sc. and your Boſtons, New-Yorks, and Phils 
delphias, are all as really, though not ſo nominalh 
repreſented, as any Part . whatſoever of the 
Britiſh Empire :---And that each of theſe Pla 
have in fact, inſtead of one or two, not leh 
than Five Hundred and Fifty-eight Guardiay 
in the Britiſh Senate. A Number abundant 
ſufficient, as far as human Prudence can ſuggeh 
| eee ee IRR 
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permit, for the Security of our Rights, and the 


Preſervation of our Liberties. 

Bur perhaps you will ſay, That chough it 
may be a Senator's Duty ta regard the Whole 
rather than a Part, and to be the equal Protector 


of all;---yet he will, in fact, regard that moſt, 


which can beſt promote his own Intereſt, and 


ſecure his Election another Time. It may be N 


ſo: For who can guard againſt all Poſſibility of 
Danger? And what Syſtem can there be de- 
viſed, but may be attended with Inconveniences 
and Imperfections in ſome Reſpect or other ? 
Nevertheleſs, if your general. Objection proves 
any thing, it proves a great deal too much; For 
it proves, that no Man ought to pay any Tax, 
but that only, to which the Member of his own 
Town, City, or County, hath particularly 
aſſented ; Becauſe all other Members being 


choſe by. other Perſons, and not by him, and 


perhaps by Perſons of an oppoſite Intereſt, are 
therefore not it Repreſentatives, and conſe- 


quently not the true Guardians of kis Property. 


Being therefore without a Repreſentative in ſuch 
a Parliament, he is under no Obligation to obey 
its Laws, or pay any of its Taxes. 

Wär now, my Friend, will you turn? 
And what can you do, to extricate yourſelf from 


the Difficulties which ariſe on all Sides on this 


Occaſion? You cannot turn about, and'fay, that 
tne other Repreſentatives, whom this Man never 


03 . choſe, 
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choſe, and for whom he had no Vote to give, 
and againſt whom perhaps he had partieulit 
Exceptions, have nevertheleſs a Right of taxing 
him, becauſe he makes a Part of che Body 
Politic implied in, and concluded by the reſt;. 
vou cannot ſay this, becauſe the Doc rR I H 
IMPLICATION is the very Thing, to which you 


object, and againſt which you. have raiſed i 


many Batteries of popular Noiſe and Clathour. 
Nay, as the Objection is entirely of your own 


making, it muſt go ſtill further: For if yout 


Argument 1s good for any thing, it is as good 
for North. America as it is for Greut- Britain; and 


conſequently you muſt maintain, that all thoſe 


nin your ſeveral Provinces who have u Votes 
end many. Thovſands of ſuch there ate) and 


| elfo all thoſe Votes, 'whoſe Repreſentatives did 
not expreſly conſent to the Act of your Aſſem- 
blies for raiſing any of your own provincial 
Taxes,---ought not to be compelled to pay them 
Theſe now are the happy Conſequenees of yout 
om Principles, fairly, clearly, and evidently 
deduced: Will you abide by them? Nees. 
Bor however, dot to puſh you into mom 
Abſurdities of this Kind, let us wave the pre · 


ſent Point, and come to another. For, after all 
your doleful Complaints, what if it hould ap- 


pear, that theſe Five Hundred and Fiſty- eight 


Parliamentary Guardians, Who tepreſent yoo 


more 


ai by Implication, have, in fc. been &indey and 


L | 
more bountiful to you : Americans, than they have: 

been to their own Britiſi Voters, whom they 
repreſent by Nomination? And, what if even 
this Argument, ſo full of Sorrow and Lamen- 
tation, ſhould at laſt be retorted upon you, and 
made to conclude, like all the reſt, the very Re- 
verſe of what you intended.? This, I believe, ig 
what you little expected: But nevertheleſs, this 
is the Caſe : For if there be any Partiality t 
be complained of in the Conduct of the Brita 
Parliament, it will appear to be a Partiality in 
Favour of the Colonies, and againſt the Mother 
Country, Do you dethand my Authority for 
this Aſſertion? I will give it you :--- The Sta- 
tutes of the Realm are my Authority; and 
ſurely you cannot demand à better, By theſe 
then it will appear, that a Coloniſt, who is con- 
ſequently ſubordinate to the Mother Country in 
the very Nature of Things, is nevertheleſs put 
upon a better Footing, in many Reſpedts, than 
an Inhabitant af Great-Britain. By theſe it will 
appear, that the Parliament, like an over-indul: 
gent Parent to his Favourite, froward Child; 
hath been. continually heaping Favours upon 
you, which we were not permitted to taſte. 
Thus, for Example, you have your Choice, 
whether you will accept of my Price for your 
Tobacco,---or after bringing it here, whether 
you will carry it away, and try your Fortune 


4 another Market: But I have no Alternative 


allowed. 


— 
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allowed, being obliged to buy yours at your 


own Price; or elſe to pay ſuch a Duty for the 
Tobacco of other Countries; as muſt 'amount 
to a Prohibition. Nay, in order to favour 
your Plantations, I ami not permitted - to 
plant this Herb on mx own Eſtate, though 
the Soil ſhould be ever ſo proper for iti 
Again, the ſame Choice, and the ſame Alterna 


tive are allowed to you, and denied to me, in 


regard to Rice; with this additional Advantage, 
that in many Reſpects you need not bring it into 
England at all, unleſs you are ſo minded. And 
what will you ſay in Relation to Hemp? The 
Parliament now gives you a Bounty of 81. per 
Fon for exporting your Hemp from North- 
America; but will allow me nothing for growing 
it here in England; nay, will tax me very ſe- 
verely for fetching it from any other Country; 
though it be an Article moſt eſſentially nece{- 
fary for all the Purpoſes of Shipping and Navi- 
gation. Moreover in reſpect to the Culture of 
Raw Silk, you have an immenſe Parliamentary 
Premium for that Purpoſe ; and you' receive 
further Encouragements from our Society for 
Arts and Sciences, which is continually adding 
freſh Rewards :---But I can receive no Encou- 
ragement either from the one, or from the other, 
to bear my Expences at firſt ſetting out; though 
moſt undeniably the white Mulberry-Trees can 


thrive as well on my Grounds, as they can in 
Swi/zer- 
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dit zerland, Brandenburg, Denmark, or Sweden, 
where vaſt Quantities are now raiſing. Take 
another Inſtance :--» Why ſhall not I be permitted 
to buy Pitch, Tar, and Turpentine,---withouc 
which I cannot put my Ships to Sea 3—-and In- 
digo, ſo uſeful in many Manüfactures -W 
ſhall not I be permitted to purchaſe theſe Ar- 
ticles wherever I can, the beſt in their Kind, 
and on the beſt Terms ?---No, I ſhall not; for 
though they are all raw Matefialz, which there 
fore ought to have been in imported Duty free, yet 
| am reſtrained by an heavy NE Duc, almoſt equal 
to a Prohibition, from purchaſing them any 
where, but from, y u (:--- Whereas: you on the 
contrary, are Palit a Bounty for Teh Ing theſe 
very Articles, at the only Mafket, in which you 
could ſell them ro Advan 8 e, VIZ. the Zng/A®. 

Moch mo mi ght have been ſaid on this 
Subject; and the ts Obſervations, might have 
been extended! to the Sugar Colonies: But I 
forbear. Fe or indeed enough has been faid al- 
ready (and as it Expoſes our Partialify and In- 
fatuation a ile ſeverely, perhaps too much) 
in order to rove to the World; that of all Peo- 
ple upon l e have the leaſt Reaſon to 


complain. 


— 


* Thoſe oho have 88. ——— 
Things here referred t and vl Sort, 


e | 
in Creuche's on Such we! ni Lov 5 Ws 
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Bur complain you will; and 90 ſboner x 
one Recital of imaginary. Grievances ſilenced 
and confuted; bur, like the Hydra in the Fable, 
up ſtarts another. Let us fee therefore, What 
is your next Obj jeftian, which. 1 think, is the 
laſt, chat with an your Teal, and Good - l. 
you are able to muſter up.— « The] Inexpediency 
« and Exceſſivenels of, ſuch a Tax! a Tax ill. 
« timed i in itſelf, and ill digeſted ! unkaſpnabh 
« laid on] and exceeding all Rules of Propor- 
« tion in regard to the e who 
A are to, pay i Tu 
"Now, my F riend, had there been any "Truth 
Fil theſe Aſryons, which I' ſoon n make to 
appear that there is not ;--- pt had chere been, 
the Plea. itſelf comes rather. of the 1255 
out of . from You To Ton” 0 ſa 
remptor: object to the very Power 8A 
— e Brityh Parten of laying pa 
internel. Taxes upon the, Colonies, great, 6. 
Taall, d any Time ſeaſonable, or ynſeaſbnable. 
And therefore, had you. bete able to hive 
roved the Aga of ſuch a Tax,” it Woll 
bw been quite, ſuperfluous to hays informed 
us afterwards, that this Uſarpation "of your 
Rights and Liberties was either an ebene, or 
an unſeafomable Uſurpation. But as you hat 
failed in this fixſt Point 3. nav, 28 all your On 
Arguments have proved the uery ever f 


What you intended; and very probably, ac 00 
; | 2 


contim 
my Ca 


us! 

yourſelf was not originally quite ſatisſied with 
the Juſtice of your Cauſe; — and muſt have ſeen 
abundant Reaſon before this Time to have al- 
tered your former haſty; and raſh Opinion 1 
will therefore wave the Advantage, and now de- 
bate the Point wich yon, as though you had ac- 
knowledged the Parliamentary Right of Tax 
ation, and only excepted to the Quantum, or 
the Mode, the Time, or the Manner of it. 

Now two Things are here to be diſcuſſed; 
firſt, the pretended Axceſſueng of the Tax; 
and ſecondly, the Un/eaſonablene/s of it. As to 
the Exceſſiveneſg.of the Stamp Duties, the Proof 
of this muſt depend upon the Proof of a pre- 
vious Arucle,—the relative Poverty, and lna- 
bility of thoſe, who are to pay it; But how do 
you propoſe to make out this Point? And after 
having given us for ſame Years paſt ſuch Dif- 
plays of your growing Riches and encreaſing 
Magnificence, as perhaps never any People did 
in the ſame Space of Time; how can you now 
retract and call yourſelves a poor People? Re» 
member, my young Man, the ſeveral Expoſtu- 
lations I had with your deceaſed, Father on the 
prodigious Increaſe of American Luxury. And 
what was his Reply ? Why, that an Increaſe of 
Luxury was an inſeparable Attendant on an In- 
creaſe of Riches ;' and that, if I expected to 
continue my North- American Trade, I muſt ſuit 
my Cargo -G. the Os my Cuſtymers;. _— 
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not to my own old-faſhioned Notions of the 
Parſimony of former Days, when America wa 
a poor Country. Remember therefore the Or. 
ders given by him, and afterwards by you, to 
have your Aſſortment of Goods made richer, 
and finer every Year. And are your Gold and 
Silver Laces; your rich Brocades, Silks, and 
Velvets;---your Plate, and China, and Jewels; 
your Coaches and Equipages;---your ſumptuou: 
Furniture, Prints, and Pictures. Are all thee 
Things now laid aſide? Have you no Concert, 
or Aſſemblies, no Play Houſes, or Gaming 
Houſes, now ſubſiſting? Have you put dow 
your Horſe Races and other ſuch like Sport: 
and Diverſions? And is the Luxury of your 
Tables, and the Variety and Profuſion of your 
Wines and Liquors quite baniſhed from among 
, you ?— Theſe are the Queſtions, which you 
aught to anſwer, before an Eſtimate can be 
made of your relative Poverty, or before any 
Judgment can be formed concerning = Ex- 
ceſſiveneſs of the Tax. 

Bur I have not yet done with you on this 
Head. For even though you were poor (which 
you know, you are not, compared with what 
you were Thirty Years ago) it may nevertheleſ 
happen, that our relative Poverty may be found 
| to be greater than yours. And if ſo, when 4 
new Burden is to be laid on, the proper Queſtion 
is, which of theſe two Sorts of poor —_ 
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the beſt able, or, 1 you pleaſe, the leaft unable 
to bear it? eſpecially if it be taken into the 
Account, that this additional Load is an Ame- 
rican Burthen, and not à Britiſi one. Be it 
therefore granted, according to what you ſay, 
that you are Two Millions of Souls; be it alſo 
allowed, as it is commonly aſſerted, that the 
Public Debt of the ſeveral Provinces amounts 
to about 800, oool. Sterling; and in the next 
Place, be it ſuppoſed, for Argument's Sake, 
that were this general Debt equally divided 
among the Two Millions, each Individual 
would owe about the Value of Eight Shillings. | 
Thus ſtands the Account on one Side. Now 
we in Britain are reckoned to be about Eight 
Millions of Souls; and we owe almoſt One 
Hundred and F orty-four Millions of Money; 
which Debt, were it equally divided among us, 
would throw a Burthen upon each Perſon of 
about 181. Sterling. This then being the State 
of the Caſe on both Sides, would it be ſo ca- 
pital an Offence ? would it be High-Treaſon in 
us to demand of you, who owe ſo little, to con- 
tribute equally with ourſelves, who owe ſo much, 
towards the public Expences ;---and ſuch Ex- 
pences too as you were the Cauſe of creating ? 
Would it be a Crime of a Nature ſo very hei- 
| nous and diabolical, as to call forth the hotteſt 
of your Rage and Fury? Surely no: And 
yet, my gentle Friend, we do not ſo much as 
9 P 3 aſk 
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aſk you to contribute equally with ourſelves, we 
only demand, that you would contribute /ome, 
thing. And what is this ſomething ?. Why truly 
it is, that when we raiſe. about Eight Millions 
of Money annually upon Eight Millions of 
Perſons, we ex 


Duty upon the Continent alone, without com- 
prehending the Iſlands, cannot poſſibly amount 
to more) I ſay, we expect, that you ſhould con: 
tribute One Hundred Thouſand Pounds to be 
raiſed on Two Millions; that is, when each of 


us pays, one with another, Twenty Skillings per 
Head, we expect, that cach of you ſhould pay 


the Sum of One Shilling! Bluſh ! bluſh for 


ſhame at your perverſe and ſcandaloys Beha - 
. viour i Words ſtill more keen, and perhaps 
more juſt, are ready to break forth, through an 
honeſt Indignation :---But I ſuppreſs them, 


Paznars: you.will for, and I think it inch 


only Thing left for you to fay in Excuſe for 
ſuch Proceedings, that you have other Public 


Taxes to pay, belides thoſe which the Britiſh - 


Parliament now requires. Undoubtedly. you 
have, for your Provincial and other Taxes are 
likewiſe to be paid: But here let me alk, is not 
this our Caſe alſo? And have not we many other 


Taxes to diſcharge beſides thoſe which belong 


to the Public, and are to be accounted. for at 
the Exchequer ? Surely we have: Witneſs our 
County 


pect, that you would gontribute 
One Hundred Thouſand Pounds (for the Stamp 


t J 


grant Taxes, Bridge Trost High Road and 
Turnpike Taxes, Warch Taxes, Lamps and 
Scavenger "Taxes, Wc. St! Se- -all of them 
as numerous and as burthenfome as any that yo 
can mention. And pet with alt this Burthen, 
yea, with an addition Weight of 'z National 


Debt of 181. Sterling per Head, vy require of 


each of you to contribute only One Shilling to 
every Twenty from tach of us. -es; and this 
Shilling too ro be ſpent in your” own Country, 
for the fupport of your owir Civit and Militaty 
Eſtabliſhments; together with many Shiffings 
drawn from us fbr the fame Purpoſe. ' A! 
had you beth in our Situntiön, and we in you! 
would you fave been brine with our payi 
fo ſmall, Þ inconſideruble a Share of the Public 
Expences And yet, finalt and inconſiderubie 
25 this dare is, yo will not pay it. No, To 
will not! And be i af our Per, if we e 
it. . 4 «v7 8 338 $54 1 8015 1150 » 85 
Now, ty" Fretd here” Rei W l zu 
ment, wete Juftice Equity; or Candour to be 
allowed . vou ic have” any Concern in che 
Affair; 1 would then fay, that you Americdis 
are the bs unfortunate People in the World 
inyour Management of the preſent onbrovith. 


Unfortunate you are; becauſe the very Attempts | 


you make towards ſerting forth your*Ihability, 
ng to a * you are abun- 
oo” | dantly 


County Taxes, Militia Taxes,” Poor Tures uu, 


if tt 
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dantly able, were you but truly willing to pay 
this Tax. For how, and in what Manner do 
you prove your Allegations? Why truly, by 

breaking forth into Riots and Ee 
by committing every Kind of Violence, that 
can cauſe Trade to ſtagnate, and, Induſtry 0 
ceaſe. And is chis the Method, which you have 
choſen to purſue, in order to make the World 
believe, that you are a poor People ?, Is thisthe 
Proof you bring, that the Stamp Duty. is a 
Burthen too heavy for you to bear? Surely, if 
you had really intended our Convidtion,. you 
would have choſen ſome other Medium: 2 And 
were your Inability, or Poverty, the ſingle Point 
in Queſtion, you would not have taken to ſuch 
Courles, as muſt infallibly render hu, fil the 
poocrer. For in fact, if, after all our Con. 
plaints of Poyerty, you can ſtill, afford to wie 
away your Time, and 10 waſte, Pars, ad 
Weeks, in Outrages and Uproars:z rt of 
do you prove, but that you are a prodigal, and 
extragavant People? For you., mult ackgow- 
ledge, that if but Half of this Tine ere 
ſpent, as it ought to be, in, honeſt Induſtry an 
uſeful Labour, it would have be mote, 
ſufficient to have ped double the Tax which, 
now required. 241 eee 24007 ft 
Bur you will ain a. chat agg the; Jar 
may be allowed (nay indeed. it muſt bejalloyed) 


to be very moderate, every thing con 


nd} 


ou H4 wa. 2X oc iifÞoocfr. at 
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and not at all exceſſive; 3 
« be laid on, very unſeaſonably; it may be 
« wrong-timed, and ill-digeſted;” 
Now, here I muſt own, that I am ſomewhat 
at a Loſs how to anſwer you, becauſe I am not 
quite certain that I underſtand your Meaning, 
if, for Example, by} the Term #-digefed, you 
would infinuate, that the American Stamp Duty 
would grind the Faces of the Poor, and permit 


the Rich to eſcape z---that it would affect the 


Neceſſaries, and not the Superfluities of Life; 
that it would prevent the Building of Houſes, 
or the clearing of Lands, or the Cultivation of 
Eſtates already cleared; or laſtly, that it would 
diminiſh the Number of your Shipping, or ftop 
the Pay of your Sailors: If theſe, or any of 


_ theſe are the Evils, which you would lay to the 


Charge of the Stamp · Duty, nothing upon Earth 
could be a falſet Charge; and you could not 


give a ſtronger Proof either of your Defect in 


Judgment, or Want of Integrity, than by ut- 
tering ſuch Aﬀertions as theſe 3---Afertions, 
which both daily Expetience and the Nature of 
Things evidently demonſtrate to be void of 
Truth, We in Britain have been ſubject to a 
Stamp Duty for many, very many Years ; a Duty 
much higher than that which is intended for 
America, and yet we know by long Experience, 
that it hath not been attended with any of the 
dreadful Conſequences whichare here fuppoſed. 

Q Acailn, _ 
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AGain, as to the wrong-timing, or the Uy. 
ſeaſonableneſs of this Tax :---If by this you mean 
to ſay, that it was laid on, at a Time, when you 
were poorer, and leſs able to bear it, than you 
were before ;---that is falſe alſo. For you never 
were richer, and you never were more able to 
contribute your Quota towards the general Ex- 
pences, than at the Juncture of laying on this 
Tax. To prove this, let it be obſerved, that 
juſt before this Event, you had not only 
been draining the Mother Country by the im- 
menſe Sums drawn from us to pay our Fleets 
and Armies, when acting in Defence of America; 
---and that your Jobbers and Contractors had 
not only been ſucking our Blood-and Vitals by 
their extortionate Demands z---but you had allo 
been enriched by the Spoils, and by the Traffic 
of the numerous Colonies of France and Spain. 
For you were continually acting the double 
Part either of Trade, or War, of Smuggling, 
or. Privateering, according to the Proſpect of 
greater Gain. And while we at Home were 
exerting our utmoſt to put a ſpeedy End to the 
War by an honourable Peace,---you on the con- 
trary were endeavouring to prolong it as much 
as poſſible; and were ſupplying our Enemies 
with all Manner of Proviſions, and all Sorts of 
warlike Stores for that Purpoſe. Nay, be- 
cauſe a Part of theſe. ill-gotten. Riches ws 
laid out in Exgliſi Manufactures (there being 
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at that Time hardly a Poſſibility of purchaſing 
any but Engliſh, when our Fleets were abſolure 
Maſters of the Sea) your Advocates and Au- 
 thors trumpeted aloud the prodigious Profits of 
this North- American Trade; not con lidering, 
or rather not willing that we ſhould conſider, 
that while a few Individuals were getting Thou- 
ſands, the Public was ſpending Millions. 

Oxcz more :---If by the Epithet umſeaſonable, 
you would be underſtood to mean; that there 
was no need of taxing you at all at that Juncture; 
becauſe the Mother Country was till as able to carry 
the additional Load, which you had brought upon 
her, as ſhe had been to bear all the reft : If this be 
your Meaning, 1 muſt tell you once for all, 
that you are egregiouſly miſtaken. © For we can 
bear no more; we cannot ſupport ourſelves 
under heavier Taxations, even were we ever ſo 
willing; we have ſtrained every Nerve already, 
and have no Reſources left for new Impoſitions. 
Therefore let what will come of the preſent 
Affairs, let the Stamp Duty be repealed, or not; 
ſtill the Expences of America rift be borne by 
the Americans in ſome F orm, or under gn De. 
nomination or other. 

Bor after all; perhaps you meant none of 
theſe Things perhaps you meant to inſinuate 
(though it was. Prudence in you nok to ſpeak” 
out) that the late Act was il-rontrived and 1. 
timed; becauſe it was made at a Juncture, when 
Q 2 | * neither 
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a Tongue would then have uttered a Ward 
againſt it; all your Orators would have diſplayed 


American Patriotiſm itſelf would at that Seaſan 
have made no Difficulty in acknowledging, that 
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neither the French, nor Indians were in your Rear 
ta frighten, nor the Eugliſi Fleets and Armies 
on your Front ta farce, you ta a Compliance. 


Perhaps this was your real Meaning; and if it | 


was, it muſt be confeſſed, that in that Senſe, 
the late Act was not well-timed; and that a 
much properer Seaſpn might have been choſen. 
For had'the. Law been made five or fix Years 
before, when you were moving Heaven and 
Earth with your Cries and Lamentations ; not 


their Eloquence on other Topics z and even 


the Mother Cquntry had a Right to the Obe- 
dience of the Colonies in Return for her kind 

Urox the whole therefore, what is the Cauſe 
of ſuch an amazing Outcry as you raiſe at pt 
ſent?· Not the Stamp Duty itſelf ;- all the 
World are agreed on that Head and. none 
can be ſo ignorant, or ſo ſtupid, as nat to fee, 
that this is a mere Sham and Pretence, What 
then are the real Grievances, ſeeing that the 
Things which, you alledge are only the pre. 
tended anes? Why, ſome of you are exalperated 
againſt the Mother Country, on -: account 
of the Bede of cerwia Bein sr ue 
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their Trade: I ſay; a * Revival; for the fame 
Reſtrictions have been the ſtanding Rules of 
Government from the Beginning ; though not 
enforced at ali Times with equal Strictnels, 
During the late War, you Americans could not 
import the Manufactures of other Nations 
(which it is your canſtant Aim to da, and the 
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* Ever e Hmerica, it has been the 
Syſtem of every Zartes Power, which had Colon ies in chat 
Part of the World, to confine (as far as Laws can confin 
the Trade of the Colonies to-the Mother Country, and 
exclude all others, under the Penalty of Confiſcation, r. 
from partaking in it, Thus, the Trade of the Speni: Cas 
lonies is confined by Law to Oli Spain, the Trade of the 
au to — Trade of Mantinite and the other 
French Colonies to Old France: and the Trade of Caracas 
and Surinam to Holland. But in one Inſtance the Hollander: 
make an Exception (perhaps a wiſe one) vis. in the Caſe 
of Exfatia, which is apen. ta all the World. Now, that 
the nel 1/2 thou ht themſelves entitled ta the ſame Right 
22 N 

that xerciſed the ſame m 
Relate pleaſed, m . X 
Acts of Parliament, wiz, vg On ap. 19.—15 
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Car. II. Ch, 7,22 and 25 of C. H. G5. ae N. 


Ch. 7. —) and 8 of Will. III. Ch. 22.— 10 and 11 of W. III. 

+ 21.—3 * . 655 3 2. Ann. 
13. —12 of Ann 9.4 . ' 

G. I. Ch. 21. —8 of G. I. Ch. 1 Is apy bong G U. . 

Ch. 29.— 12 of G. I. 5 —4 II. ©h a0 5 K 

—3 of G. I. Ch. 28. 966, K eg H G. 

G 7 nd 9-6 of -e Fe am 

11 of G. H. Ch. 29.—12 of G 30.—13 of G. 

Ch. 4 and p.,—15 and 1. of G. H. CR 9 4 

hk. of a later Date. ws alſo. mention the Laws 

made in the Reign of his t 171 but as dale 

Laws are now the” Point Controverſy, I forbear. 
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Mother Country always to prevent) ſo conve. 
viently as you can in' Times of Peace; and 
therefore, there was no Need of watching you 
ſo narrowly, as far as that Branch of Trade 
was concerned. But immediately upon the 
Peace, the various Manufactures of Europe, 
particularly thoſe of France, which could not 
find Vent before, were ſpread, as it were, over 
all your Colonies, to the prodigious Detriment 
of your Mother Country ; and therefore our 
late Set of Miniſters acted certainly right, in 
putting in Force the Laws of their Country, in 
arder to check this growing Evil, If in ſo 
doing, they committed any Error; or, if the 
Perſons to whom the Execution of theſe Laws 
were intruſted, exceeded their Inſtructions; 
there is no Doubt to be made, but that all this 
wilt be rectified by the preſent Adminiſtration, 
And having done that, they will have done all 
that in Reaſon you can expect from them. But 
alas | the Expectations of an American carry him 
much further : For he will ever complain and 
ſmuggle, and ſmuggle and complain, till all 
Reftraints are removed, and *till he cap both 
buy and ſell, whenever, and whereſoeyer he 
pleaſes. Any thing ſhort of this, is ſtill a 
Grievance, a Badge of Slavery, an Uſurpation 
on the natural Rights and Liberties of a free 
People, and I know not how many bag 4 
deſides. 


Bor, 
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BuT, my good Friend, be aſſured, that theſe 
are Reſtraints, which neither the preſent, nor 
any future Miniſtry can exempt you from. 
They are the ſtanding Laws of the Kingdom i” 
and God forbid, that we ſhould allow that diſ- 
penſing Power to our Miniſters, which we ſo 
juſtly deny to our Kings. In ſhort, while you 
are a Colony, you muſt be ſubordinate to the 
Mother Country. Theſe are the Terms: and 
Conditions, on which you were permitted to 
make your firſt Settlements: They are the 
Terms and Conditions on which you alone can 
be entitled to the Aſſiſtance and Protection of 
Great-Britain ;---they are alſo the fundamental 
Laws of the Realm ;---and I will add further, 
that if we are obliged to pay many Bounties for 
the Importation of your Goods, and are excluded 
from purchaſing ſuch Goods, in other Countries 
(where we might - purchaſe them on much 
cheaper Terms) in order to promote your In- 
tereſt ;---by Parity of Reaſon you ought to be 
ſubject to the like Excluſions, in order to pro- 
mote ours, This then being the Caſe, do not 
expect, from the preſent Miniſtry, that which is 
impoſſible for any Set of Miniſters to grant. 
All that they can do, is to connive a while at 
your unlawful Proceedings. But this can be 
but of ſhort Duration: For as ſoon as ever 
freſn Remonſtrances are made by the Britiſi 
Manufacturers, and Britiſi Merchants, the Mi- 
niſtry 
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niſtry haſt renew the Orders of their Pede 
ceſſors; they muſt enforce the Laws z they 
muſt require Searches, and Confiſcations to be 
made; and then the preſent Miniſters will draw 
upon themſelves, for doing their Duty, juſt the 
ſame Exectations, which you now beſtow upon 
the laſt. 

So much as to your firſt Grievance ; and as 


to your ſecond, it is, beyond Doubt, of a Na. 


ture ſtill worſe. For many among you ate ſorely 


concerned, That they cannot pay Ae 
Debts with an American Sponge. This is an in- 
tolerable Grievance ; and they Jong for the Day 
when they ſhall be freed from this galling Chain. 
Out Merchants in | London, Briſtol, 3 
Gleſprew, Sc. &c. perfectly un 
many Hints and Inuendoes to us, on this 2 
But indeed, leſt we ſhould be ſo dull as not to 
ecomprehend your Meaning, you have ſpoken 
out, and propoſed an open Aſſociation againſt 
paying your juſt Debts. Had ear Debtors in 
any other Part of the Globe, had the French ot 
Spaniards propoſed the like (and ſurely they 
have all at leaſt an equal Right) what Natit 
would you have given to ſuch Proceedings? 
But I forget: You ate not the Faithleſs From 
of Spaniards : You ate ourſelves: Lou ate 
honeſt Englhi/hmen. 

Your third Grievance is the Sorereiinty of 


Great-Brijain, For you want to be independent: 
| Tou 
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You wiſh to be an Empire by itſelf, and to be 


no longer the Province of another. This Spirit 
is uppermoſt ; and this Principle is viſible in 
all your Speeches, and all your Writings, even 

when you take, ſome Pains to diſguiſe it.— 
„What! an Iſland! A Spot ſuch as this to 
« command the great and mighty Continent of 
North-America! Prepoſterous ! A Continent, 
« whoſe Inhabitants double every five and 
« twenty Years! Who therefore, within a Cen- 
« tury and àn Half will be upwards of an 
« hundred and twenty Millions of Souls | 
« Forbid it Patriotiſm, forbid it Politics, that 
« ſuch a great and mighty Empire as this, 
« ſhould be held in Subjection by the paltry 


Kingdom of Great-Britain ! Rather let the 


« Seat of Empire be transferred; and let it be 
« fixt, where it ought to yy viz. in Great 
America!“ 


Now, my good Friend, I will not ſtay to 


diſpute with * the Calculations, on which 


your Orators, Philoſophers, and Politicians have, 
for ſome Years paſt, grounded theſe extravagant 
Conceits (though I think the Calculations 
themſelves both falſe, and abſurd) ; but I will 
only ſay, that while we have the Power, we 
may command your Obedience; if, we pleaſe : 


And that it will be Time enough. for you to 


propoſe the making us a Province to America, 
R 


when 


What Courſe are we to take? And what are 


or Inſult, is omitted on your Part, that can ir- 
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when you ſhall find yourſelves able to execue 
the Project. 

In the mean Time, the great Queſtion is, 


we to do with you, before you become this great 
and formidable People? — Plain and evident it 
is by the whole Tenor of your Conduct, that 
you endeavour, with all your Might, to drive 
us to Extremities. For no Kind of Outrage, 


nate Individuals, or provoke a Government to 
ehaſtiſe the Inſolence, not to ſay the Rebellion 
of its Subjects; and you do not ſeem at all diſ- 
poſed to leave Room for an Accommodation. 
In ſhort, the Sword is the only Choice, which 
you will permit us to make; unleſs we will 
chuſe to give you entirely up, and ſubſcribe a 
Recantation. Upon thoſe Terms indeed, you 
will deign to acknowledge the Power and Au- 
thority of a Britiſi Parliament; that is, you 
will allow, that we have a Right and a Power 
to give you Bounties, and to pay your Expences; 
but no other. A ſtrange Kind of Allegiance 
this! And the firſt that has ever yet appeared 
in the Hiſtory of Mankind! 
Howzvzs, this being the Cafe, ſhall we now 
compel you, by Force of Arms, to do your 
Duty ?---Shall we procraftinate your Compul- 
fion ?---Or ſhall we entirely give you up, and 
| have 
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have no other Connections with you, thay if you 
had been ſo many Sovereign States, or Indepen- 
dent Kingdoms? One or other of theſe three 
will probably. be reſolved upon: And if it 
ſhould be the firſt, I do not rhink that we have 
any Cauſe to fear the n or to doubt of 
Succeſs. 

Fox though your Populace may rob an 
plunder the Naked and Defencelef, this will 
not do the Buſineſs when a regular Force is 
brought againſt them. And « Hiri Army, 
which performed fo many brave Actions in 
Germany, will hardly fly before am American 
Mob; not to mention that our Officers and 
Soldiers, who paſſed feveral Campaigns with 
your Proyincials in America, ſaw nothing either 
in their Conduct, or their Courage, which could 
infpire them with a Dread of ſceing che Pro- 
vincials a ſeeond Time Neither ſhould we 
have the leaſt Cauſe to ſuſpect the Fidahry of 
our Troops, any more than their Brævrry, 
notwithſtanding the baſe Inſinuations of ſome of 
your Friends here (if indeed uch Perfons de- 
ſerve to be called your Friends, who are in realiry 
your greateſt Foes, and whom you will find % 
be ſo at the laſt); n notwithſtanding, I fay, cheir 
lnſinuations of the Feaſibility of corfupring his 
Majeſty's Forces, when ſent over, by Means of 
large Bribes, or double Pay. This is a Surmiſe, 
35 weak as it ia wicked : For the Honour of the 


R 2 Britiſh . 
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Britiſh Soldiery, let me tell you, is not ſo eafily 
corrupted. The French in Europe never found 
it ſo, with all their Gold, or all their Skill for 
Intrigue, and inſinuating Addreſs. What then, 
in the Name of Wonder, have you to tempt 
them with in America, which is thus to over- 
come, at once, all their former Senſe of Duty, 
all the Tyesof Conſcience, Loyalty and Honour? 
—Beſides, my Friend, if you really are ſo rich, 
as to be able to give double Pay, to our Troops, 
in a wrong Cauſe; do not grudge, let me be- 
ſeech you, to give one third of Angle Pay (for we 
aſk no more) in a right one :—And- let it not 
be ſaid, that you complain of Poverty, and 
plead an Inability to Pay your juſt Debts, at the 
very Inſtant that you boaſt of the ſcandalous 
Uſe which you intend to make of your Riches. 

Bor notwithſtanding all this, I am not for 
having Recourſe to Military Operations. For 
granting, that we ſhall be victorious, ſtill it is 
proper to enquire, before we begin, How we are 
to be benefited by our Victories? And what 
Fruits are to reſult from making you a con- 
quered People ?---Not an Increaſe of Trade; 
that is impoſſible : For a Shop-keeper will 
never get the more Cuſtom by beating his Cuſ- 
tomers: And what is true of a Shop-ke 
true of a Shop-keeping Nation. We may in- 
deed vex and plague you, by ſtationing a great 
Number of Ships to cruize along your _—_ 


5 ” 
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and we may appoint an Army of Cuftom- houſe 
Officers to patrolle (after a Manner) two thou- 
ſand Miles by Land. But while we are doing 
theſe Things againſt you, what ſhall we be doing 
for ourſelves ? Not much, I am afraid: For we 
ſhall only make you the more ingenious, the 
more intent, and the more inventive to deceive 
us. We ſhall ſharpen your Wits, which are 
pretty ſharp already, to elude our Searches, 
and to bribe and corrupt our Officers. And 
after that is done, we may perhaps oblige you 
to buy the Value of twenty, or thirty thouſand 
Pounds of Britiſi Manufactures, more than you 
would otherwiſe have done,---at the Expence 
of two, or three hundred thouſand Pounds Loſs 
to Great-Britain, ſpent in. Salaries, Wages, Ships, 
Forts, and other incidental Charges. Is this 
now a gainful Trade, and fit to be encouraged 
in a commercial Nation, ſo many Millions in 
Debt already ? And yet this is the beſt, which 
we can expect by forcing you to trade with us, 

againſt your Wills, and againſt your Intereſts ? 
THEREFORE ſuch a Meaſure as this being evi- 
dently detrimental to the Mother Country, I 
will now conſider the ſecond Propoſal, viz. to 
procraſtinate your Compulſion. But what good 
can that do ? And wherein will this Expedient 
mend the Matter? For if Recourſe is to be had 
at laſt to the Military Power, we had better be- 

gin with it at firſt; it being evident to the whole 
R 3 World, 
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World, that all Delays on our Side will only 
ſtrengthen the Oppoſition on yours, and be in- 
terpreted by you as a Mark of Fear, and not as 
an Inſtance of Lenity. You ſwell with too 
much vain Importance, and Seli-ſufficiency al. 
ready; and therefore, ſhould we betray any 
Token of Submiſſion ;, or ſhould we yield to 
theſe your ill-humoured and petulant Deſires; 
this would only ſerve to confirm you in your 
preſent Notions; viz. that you have nothing more 
to do, than to demand with the Tone of Autho- 
rity, and to inſiſt, with Threatenings and De- 


hance, in order to bring us upon our Knees, 


and to comply with every unreaſonable Injunc- 


tion, which you ſhalh be pleaſed to lay upon us. 


So that at laſt, when the Time ſhall come of 
appealing to the Sword, and of deciding our 
Differences by Dint of Arms, the Conſequence 
of this Procraſtination will be, that the Struggle 
will become ſo much the more obſtinate, and 
the Determination the more bloody. Nay, the 
Merchants themſelves, whoſe Caſe is truly piti- 
able for having confided ſo much to your Ho- 
nour, and for having truſted you with ſo many 
hundred thouſand Pounds, or pethaps with ſome 
Millions of Property, and for whoſe Benefit 
alone ſuch a Suſpenſion of the Stamp Act eould 
be propoſed z they * will find to their Coſts, 


* The Event has ſeverely proved air age 
but too juſtly founded, b * 
t 
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that every Indulgence of this Nature will only 


furniſh another Pretence to you for the ſuſpend- 


ing of the Payment of their ju Demands. In 


ſort, you declare, that the Parliament hath no 


Right to tax you; and therefore you demand a 


Renunciation of the Right, by repealing the Act. 
This being the Caſe, nothing anote than a Re- 


nunciation can be aufs or becauſe nothing 


elſe can amount to a Confeſſion, that the Par- 


lament has acted illegally and uſurpingly in this 


Affair. A bare Suſpenſion, or even a mere Re- 


peal, is no Acknowledgment of Guilt; nay, it 


ſuppoſes quite the contrary, and only poſtpones 
the Exerciſe of this uſurped Power to a more 


convenient Seaſon. Conſequently if you think 


you could _ juſtify the Non-payment of your 
Debts, *till a Repeal rook Place, you certainly 
can juſtify the Suſpenſion of the Payment till 
we have acknowledged our Guilt. So that after 


all, the Queſtion muſt come to this at laſt, viz. 


Shall we renounce any Legiſlative Authority 
over you, and yet maintain you as we have hi- 
therto done ? Or ſhall we give you entirely up, 
unlefs you will ſubmit to be governed by the 
lame Laws as we are, and pay ſomething to- 
wards maintaining yourſelves ? 

Tux firſt it is certain we cannot do; and 
therefore the next Point to be conſidered is 
(which is alſo the third Propoſal) Whether we 
ae to give you entirely up? And after having 


obliged 


— 5” 
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iel you to pay your Debts, whether we are th 
have no further Connection with you, as a de- 
pendent State, or Colon). 

Nov, in order to judge properly of chis Ak. 


fair, we mult give a Delineation of two Political 


Parties contending with each other, > gs 
gling for Superiority :—And then we con- 
ſider, which of theſe two, muſt be fir 
tired of the Conteſt, and obliged to 200 
mit. 

 BrHoLD 8. a Political Se of the 
Mother Country ;---a mighty Nation under one 
Government of a King and Parliament,--sfirmly 
reſolved not to repeal the Act, but to give it 
Time to execute itſelf,---ſteady and temperate 
in the Uſe of Power,---not having Recourſe to 
ſanguinary Methods,---but enforcing the Law 
by making the Diſobedient feel the Want of it, 
determined to protect and cheriſh thoſe Co- 
lonies, which will return to their Allegiance 
within a limited Time (ſuppoſe twelve or 
eighteen Months)---and as determined to com- 
pel the obſtinate Revolters to pay their Debts. 
then to caſt them off, and to exclude them fir 
ever from the manifold Advantages and Profit 
of Trade, which they now enjoy by no other 
Title, but that of being a Part of the Britiſi 
Empire. Thus ſtands the Caſe; and * is oe 
View of —_ on one Side. 


. 
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OrskR vA again a Proſpect on the other; viz! 
i Variety of little Coldnies under a Variety of 
petty Governme nta, Nivals to: and jealous of 
each other, never able to agree about any 
thing befortʒ · and only now united by au En- 
thuſiaſtic Fit of falſe Patriotiſm; -a Fit which 
neceſſarily cools in Time, and cools ſtill the 
faſter, in Proportion, as the Object which firſt 
excited it 18; removed, or changed. So much 
zz to the general Outlines of your American Fea- 
tures ;---but let us now take a nearer View of 
the Evils, which © by your on mad Conduct 
you are bringing ſo ſpeedily upon yourſelves. 
ExrERN ABU; by being ſevered from the 
Brit/h Empire, you will be excluded from cut- 
ting Logwood in the Bays of Campeachy and 
Honduras;---from fiſhing on the Banks of New- 
ſeundland, on the, Coaſts of Labrador, or in the 
Bay of St. Laurence from trading (except by 
Stealth) with the Sugar Iſlands, or with, the 
Brit/h Colonies in any Part of the Globe. You 
vill alſo loſe all the Bounties upon the Impor- 
tation of your Goods into Great-Britgin: + You 
vill not dare to ſeduoe a ſingle Manufacturer or 
Mechanic from us under ain of Death; be- 
cauſe you will then be conſidered in the Eye of 
the Law as, mere / Foreigners, - againſt whom 
theſe Laws were made. You. will loſe the Re- 
nittance of 300, ol. 2 Tear to pay you 
Troops; n en, the Benefit of theſe 
Troops 


8 
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Troops to protect you againſt the :Incurſions of 


the much injured and exafperated Savages; int 
moreover, in Caſe of Difference with other and 
Powers, you will have none to complain to, none Lea 
to aſſiſt you: For afſure yourſelf, that Hallam, thei 

France, and Spain, will look upon you with an the 
evil Eye; and will be particularly on their their 
Guard againſt you, leſt ſuch an Example hould and 
infect their own Colonies; not to mention thut whic 
the two latter will not care to have ſuch a Neſt the 7 
of profeſſed Smugglers ſo very near them. expe 
And after all, and in Spite of any ching you can Trea 
do, we in Britain ſhall ill rerain the greateſt Part the 
of your Enropean Trade becauſe we ſhall give with 
a better Price for many of your Commodities point 
chan you can have any where eiſe ; und we ſhall Yoke 
fell to you ſeveral of our Manufactures, eſpe- heavy 
cially in the Woollen, Stuff, and Metal Way, freed 
on cheaper Terms. In ſhort, you will de then, 1 the 
What you only do now; that is, you will trade they 
with us, as far Wee, Ivnereſt vm e the A 
a: no further. nb e 00, £18 Incre: 
Tak now a Picture of your internal State. creaſe 
When the great Power, 2which eombiged the them, 
ſeattered Provinces together, and formed them Wl "= 
into one Empire, is onee thrown oz and when N, 
thete will be no common Head to govern and will by 
protect, all your ill Humours will break forth BN (ation 
Me a Torrent: Colony will enter into Bieker- them | 
— — and e e 3 Faction wil ofren i 
intrigue dn eac 
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intrigue and cabal againſt. Faction; and Anarchy 
and Confuſion will every where prevail. The 
Leaders of your Parties will then be ſetting all 
their Engines to work, to make Fools become 
the Dupes of Knaves, to bring to Maturity 
their half formed Schemes and lurking Deſigns, 
and to give a Scope to that towering Ambition 
which was checked and reſtrained before. In 
the mean Time, the Maſs of your People, who 
expected, and who were promiſed Mountains of 
Treaſures upon throwing off, what was called, 
the Yoke of the Mother Country, will meet 
vith nothing but ſore Diſappointments : Diſap- 
pointments indeed! For inſtead of an imaginary 
Yoke, they will be obliged to bear a real, a 
heavy, and a galling one: Inſtead of being 
freed from the Payment of 100,000). (which 
8 the utmoſt that is now expected from them) 
they will find themſelves loaded with Taxes to 
the Amount of at leaſt 400,000). : Inſtead of an 
Increaſe of Trade, they will feel a palpable De- 
ceaſe; and inſtead of having Troops to defend 
them, and thoſe Troops pa'd by Great. Britain, 
they muſt defend themſelves, and pay themſelves. 
Nay, the Number of the Troops to be paid, 
vill be more than doubled; for ſome muſt be 
ſationed in the back Settlements to protect 
them againſt the Indians, whom they have fo | 
often injured and exaſperated, | and others alſo 
"Meath Frontier to prevent the Encroachments 
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of each Siſter Colony. Not to mention, that 
the Expences of your Civil Governments: will 
be neceſſarily increaſed ; and that a Fleet, more 
or lets, muſt belong to each Province for guard- 
ing their Coaſts, enſuring the a of Du- 
ties, and the like. 

Un all theſe Preſſures and Calamites 
your deluded Countrymen will certainly open 
their Eyes at laſt. For Diſappointments and 
Diſtreſſes will effectuate that Cure, which Rez- 
ſon. and Argument, Lenity and Moderation, 
could not perform. In ſhort, having been ſe 
verely ſcourged and diſciplined by their own 
Rod, they will curſe their ambitious Leaders, 
and deteſt thoſe Mock-Patriots, who involved 
them in ſo many Miſeries. And having been 
ſurfeited with the bitter Fruits of American 
Republiciſm, they will heartily wiſh, and pe- 
tition to be again united to the Mother Country. 
Then they will experience the Difference between 

a rational Plan of Conſtitutional Dependence, 
= the wild, romantic, and deſtructive Schemes 
of popular Independence. 

. Anp you alſo, after you have played the 
Hero, and ſpoke all your fine Speeches ; after 
you have been a Guſtavus Vaſa, and every other 
brave Deliverer of his Country; after you have 
formed a thouſand Utopian Schemes, and 
been a thouſand Times diſappointed z perhaps 
even you may awake out of your * * 
tic 
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litical Tranee, and become a reaſonable Man 


that 

will at laſt. And afſure yourſelf, that whenever 
ore you can be cured of your preſent Delirium, 
ard. and ſhall betray no Symptoms of a Relapſe, 
Du- you will be received with Affection by 
- Your true Friend, 

* 4nd faithful Monitor, 

1 ſe⸗ | 
own A. B. 
3 | 
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True Intereſt of Great-Britain. 
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In REGARD: to the: COLONIES; 


* Os 5 a of 


Rr firange Notion is now- induf- 
0 triouſly ſpreading, that till the late 
onhappy Stamp-Act, there were no 
Bickerings and Diſcontents, no Heart- 

burnings and Jealouſies ſubſiſting between the 
Colonies and the Mother Country. It ſeems, 
till that fatal Period, all was Harmony, Peace, 
and Love. Now it is ſcarcely poſlible even for 
the 
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* moſt ſuperficial Obſerver, if his Knowledge- 
extends beyond the Limits of a Newſpaper; - 
not to know, That this is entirely falſe. And if 


he is at all converſant in the-Hiſtory of the Co- 


lonies, and has attended to the Accounts of onal 
original Plantation, their Riſe, and P 


he muſt know, that almoſt from the very * | 


ginning, there were mutual Difcontens, mutual 
Animoſities and Reproaches. Indeed, while 
theſe Colonies were in a mere State of Infancy, 


dependent on their Mother-Country not only 


for daily Protection, but almoſt for daily Bread, 
it cannot be ſuppoſed that, they would give 
themſelves the ſame Airs of Self Sulfibiency and 
Independence, as they did afterwards, in Pro- 
portion as they grew up to a State of Maturity. 
But that they began very early to ſhew nò other 
Marks of Attachment to their antient Parent, 
than what aroſe from Views of Self. Intereſt and 
Self- Love, many convincing Proofs might be 
drawn from the Complaints , and the Inſtruc- 
tions 40 the Governors of the reſpective Pro- 
vinces; from the Memorials of our Boards of 
Trade, preſented from Time to Time to his Ma- 
jeſty's Privy Council againſt - the. Behaviour of 


Us Coloniſts; from the frequent Petitions and 


Remonſtrances of our Merchants and Manu- 
facturers to the ſame Effect; and even from the 
Votes and Reſolutions of ſeveral of their Pro- 
vincial Aſſemblies againſt n 
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ind Government of the Mother-Country yet 
| will wave all theſe at preſent, and content my- 
elf with Proofs ſtill more authentic and unex- 
ceptionable; I mean the public Statutes of the 
Realm: For from them it evidently appears, 
that long before there were any Thoughts of 
the Stamp- Act, the Mother-Country had the 
following Accuſations to bring againſt the Co- 
lonies, viz. 1ſt, That they refuſed to ſubmit to 
her Ordinance and Regulations in Regard to 
Trade.---2dly, That they attempted to frame 
Laws, and to erect Juriſdictions not only inde- 
pendently of her, but even in direct Oppoſition 
to her Authority.--And gdly;That many of them 
took unlawful: Methods to ſkreen themſelves 
from paying the juſt Debts they owed to the 


Merchants and Manufacturers of Great- Britain. 


Tazsz are the Objections of the Mother- 
Country to the Behaviour of the Colonies long 
before their laſt Outrages, and their preſent Con- 
dutt :---For even as early as the Year 1670, it 
doth appear, that Many COMPLAINTS (the very 
Words of the AR) had been made againſt the 
Anerican Proprietors of Ships and Veſſels, for 2 
engaging in Schemes of Traffic, contrary to 
the Regulations contained in the Act of Navi- 
gation, and in other Statutes of the Realm made 
for confining the Trade of the Colonies to the 
Mother- Country. Nay, ſo ſenſible was the 
Parliament, above an hundred Years ago, that 


T 
* 
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Proſecutions for the Breach of thoſe Laws would 
be to little or no Effect, if carried on in Ant- 
rican Courts, or before American Juries, that t 
is expreſsly ordained, It ſhall, it may be tay. 
« ful for any Perſon or Perſons to profetute 
« ſach Ship or Veſſel foffending as deſctibed in 
« the preceding Section] in any Court of Ad. 
[ « miralty in England; the one Moiety of the 
1 Ws « Forfeiture, in Caſe of Condemnation, to be 
0 « to his Majeſty, his Heirs, and gucceſſots; and 
| « the other Moiety to fuch Proſecutor or 
„ | « Proſecutors thereof.” [See 22 and 23 Uf Ch. 
il II. Cap. 26, F 12 and 13.] And we find, that 
5 two Years afterwards, v/z. 25 of Ch. II. Cap., 


the fame Complaints were agam renkwed; ind 
\ in Conſequence thereof higher Duties and 1d. 
8 | ditional Penalties were laid on, for the mote ef. 
* fectually enforcing of the Obſervance of this 
| and of the former Laws: But in Spite ef all 
(| that was done, Things grew worſe and work 
j every Day. For it is obſervable, that in the 
| 


Year 1696, the very Authority of the ZH 
Legiflarure, for making ſuch Laws and Reguls 
tions, ſeemed to have been called in Queſtion; 

ig. which Authority, therefore, the Parliament was 
if | obliged to aſſert in Terms very perettiptory ;—- 
5 | and 1 may likewiſe add, very propheticat. The 
| Law made on this Occaſion was the famous 

þ Statute of the 7th and fth'of William III. Cap. 7. 
5 . wherein, after the Recital of = divers Ads 
1 3 ; a made 
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« made for the . of che Naviga- 
« tion of this Kingdom. and for the better ſe- 


« it is remarked, that notwithſtanding ſuch Laws, 


s judice of the EN Navigation, and the 
« Loſs of great Part of the Plantation Trade 
« to this Kingdom, hy the Artifice and Cunning 
. and Wl © of ill: diſpoſed Ferſons. Then, having pre- 


- or BY £ibed ſuch Remedies as theſe great Exils | 


fr; WH £emcd to require, the Act goes on at $. 7. to 
that orden, © That all the Penalties and Forkeinures 
5. 7, il © before mentioned, net in this Act particu- 


« the Uſe of his Majeſty, his Heirs, and Suc- 
« ceſſorg, and ane third Part to the Governor 
* of the Colony or Plantation where the Offence 
* ſhall be committed. and the other third Part 
work eo ſuch Perſon ar Perſons 35 ſhall fue for the 
; we BY © ine, to be recoveredin any of his Majeſty's 
| « Courts at Vaſtminſter, os in the Kingdom of 
Ireland, or in the Courts of Admiralty beld in 
his Majeſty's Plantariens reſpectively, where 
* ſuch Offence ſhall be committed, at the Pleg- 
* ſure of the Officer or Informer, or in any other 


* wherein no Efſoin, Protection, or Wager of 
* Law ſhall he allowed; and that where any 
* Queſtian ſhall ariſe concerning the Importa- 
*tion or Exportation of any Goods into or out 

T 2 „ 


« curing and regulating the Plantation Trade, 
« oreat Abules are daily committed, to the Fre- 


* larly diſpoſed. of,, hall be one third Part to 


plantation belonging to any Subſecte of England, 
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« of the ſaid Plantations, in ſuch Caſe the Proof 
“ ſhall he upon the Owner or Claimer; and 
* the Claimer ſhall be reputed to be the Importer 
or Owner thereof.“ inen ale 
No here it is obvious to every Reader, that 
the Suſpicions which the Parliament had for- 
merly conceived of the Partiality of - Americas 
Courts, and American Juries in Trials at Law 
with the Mother-Country, were ſo far from 
being abated by Length of Time, that they 
were grown higher than ever; becauſe it ap- 
pears by this very Act, that the Power of the 
Officer or Informer was greatly enlarged, hav- 
ing the Option now granted him of three dif- 
ferent Countries for- proſecuting the Offence; 
i whereas in the former of Charles II. made 16 
lh Years before, he had only twa. Moreover it 
was this Time further ordained, that the Onu 
{0 probandi ſhould reſt on the Defendant, and alſo 
= that no * Eſſoin, Protection, or + Wager of 
Law ſhould be allowed him. | 
1 8 Bur above all, and in order to prevent, if 
!} | poſſible, every Sort of Chicane for the future, 
[| and to fruſtrate all Attempts of the Colonies, 


„ * K 
— 


. 
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vi An Eſſoin ſignifies, in Law, a Pretence or Excuſe. 

1 1 | + A Wager at Law, is a Power ted to the Defen- 
dant to favear, together with other 1, that he 
owes nothing to the Plaintiff in the Manner ſet forth. —l 

is eaſy to ſee what Uſe would have been made of ſuch # 
Power, had it been allowed. | 


either 
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either to throw off or evade 4 Power and Ju- 
riſdiction of the Mother- Country, It was at 
F 9. © further enacted and declared by the Au- 
« thority aforeſaid, that all Laws, Bye-Laws, 
« Uſages, or Cuſtoms, at this Time, or which 


« hereafter ſhall be in Practice, or endeavoured, 


« or pretended to be in Force or Practice, in any 
« of the ſaid Plantations, which are in any wiſe 
« repugnant to the before-mentioned Laws, or 
« any of them, ſo far as they do relate to the 
« {aid Plantations, or any of them, or which are 
« any ways repugnant to this preſent Act, ox ro 
« ANY OTHER: LAW HEREAFTER TO BE MADE 
« tn TH1s Ko DOM, fo far as ſuch Law ſhall 
« relate to, and mention the ſaid Plantations, 
« are ILLEGAL, NULL, AND VOID TO ALL In- 
« TENTS AND PURPOSES WHATSOEVER.” | 
Won ps could hardly be deviſed to expreſs 
the Sentiments of the Exgliſi Legiſlature, more 
fully and ftrongly, than theſe have done: And 
if ever a Body of uninſpired Men were endowed 
with a Spirit of Divination, or of foreſeeing, 


and alſo of providing againſt untoward future 


Events, as far as human Prudence could extend, 
the King, Lords, and Commons of the Era 1696, 


were the very Men. For they evidently fore- 


law, that a Time was approaching, when the 
Provincial Aﬀemblies would diſpute the Right 
of American Sovereignty with the great and 
general Council of the Britiſi Empire: And 
& & Wl therefore 
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therefore they took effectual Care that, 3 
the Time came, no Law, no Precedent, not 
Preſcription, ſhould be wanting, whereby the 
Mother-Country might aſſert MINER 
and inherent Right over the Colonies. . 

Bur notwithſtanding theſe wiſe P 
ſome of the Colonies found Ways and Means to 
evade the Force and Meaning even of this ex- 
preſs Law ; at leaſt for a Time, and till the 
Legiſlature could be ſufficiently apprized of the 
Injury deſigned. The Coloniſts, who practiſed 
theſe diſingenuous Arts with moſt Succeſs, were 
thoſe who were endowed with chartered Govern: 

ments, and who, in Conſequence of the extra- 
ordinary Favours thereby indulged them, could 


nominate or elect their own Council, and (if 


my Memory doth not fail me) their own Go- 
vernors likewiſe ;---at leaſt, who could grant 
ſuch Salaries to their Governors, and with ſuch 
Limitations, as would render them too depen- 


dent on the Will and Pleaſure of their Pay- 


Maſters. Hence therefore it came to paſi, that 
in the Colonies of Rhode-Jfland and Providence 


Plantations, Connecticut, the Maſſackuſet's Bay, 


and New Hampſhire ; the Governors of theſe 
Provinces ſuffered themſelves to be perſuaded to 
give their Sanction to certain Votes and Reſolu- 
tions of their Aſſemblies and Councils; whereby 
Laws were enacted firſt to iſſue out Bills of 
Credit to a certain Amount, and then to make 
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1 Tender of thoſe Bills to be conſidered as un 
adequate diſcharge of Debts, and a legal Re- 
teaſe from Payment. A moſt compendious Me- 
thod this for getting out of Debt! And were 
the like Artifice to be authorized every where, 
I think it 1s very evident, that none but the 
moſt ſtupid Tdevt would be incapable of diſ- 
charging his Debts, Bonds, or Obligations ; 
and that too without advancing any Money. 
HoweveR, as ſoon as the Britiſi Legiſlature 
came to be fully apprized of this Scheme of Ini- 
quity, they paſſed a Law, to regulate and 
« reſtrain Paper Bills of Credit in his Majeſty's 
« Colonies or Plantations, of Rode-Jfand and 
« Providence Plantations, Connecticut, the Ma- 
« ſuchuſet's Bay, and New Hampſhire, in Ame- 
rica; and to PREVENT THE SAME BEING LE- 
„, TENDERS IN PAYMENTS or Monzy.,”--- 
This is the very Title of the Statute ; but for 
further Particulars, and for the different Regula- 
tions therein contained, conſult the Act itſelf, 
24th of George II. Cap. 53, Anno 1751. | 
Now will any Man after this dare to ſay, thay 
the Stamp-Act was the firſt Cauſe of Diſſention 
between the Mother-Country and her Colonies ? 
Will any Man ſtill perſiſt in maintaining ſo groſs 
a Paradox, that till that fatal Period, the Co- 
lonies ſhewed no Reluctance to- ſubmit to the 
Commercial Regulations, no Difpoſition to con- 
teſt the Authority, and no Deſire to queſtion 
the 
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the Right of the Mother-Country ? The Mai 
who ean maintain theſe Paradoxes, is incapable 
of Conviction, and therefore is not to be rea- 
ſoned with any longer. But the Stamp · Act 
made bad to become worſe : -The Stamps 
Act irritated and inflamed, and greatly en- 
1 creaſed all thoſe ill Humours, which were but 
« too predominant before.” Granted ; and ] 
will further add, that any other Act, or any 
other Meaſure, of the Britiſh Government, ay 
well as the Stamp-Act, if it were to compel 
the Coloniſts to contribute a ſingle Shilling to- 
wards the general Expence of the Britiſi Em- 


pire, would have had the ſame Effect. For, 
be it ever remembered, that the Coloniſts did 


not ſo much object to the Mode of this Tax» 
ation, as to the Right itſelf of levying Taxes, 
Nay, their Friends and Agents here in England 
were known to have frequently declared, That 


if any Tax were to be crammed down their 


Throats without their Conſent, and by an Au- 
thority which they diſallowed, they had rather 
pay this Stamp-Duty than another. 

Bur indeed, and properly ſpeaking, it was 
not the Stamp-A& which increaſed or heightened 
- theſe ill Humours in the Coloniſts z rather, it 
was the Reduction of Canada, which called forth 


thoſe Diſpoſitions into Action which had long 
been generating before; and which were ready 
wo burſt forth at the firſt Opportunity that ſhould 

offer. 
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offer. For an undoubted Fact it is, that from 
the Moment in which Canada came into the 
Poſſeſſion of the Engii/h, an End was put to 
the Sovereignty of the Mother-Country over 
her Colonies. They had then nothing to fear 
from a foreign Enemy; and as to their own do- 


meſtic Friends and Relations, they had for ſa 
many Years preceding been accuſtomed to trel- - 


paſs upon their Forbearance and Indulgence, 
even when they moſt wanted their Protection, 
that it was no Wonder they ſhould openly re- 
nounceanAuthority which they never thoroughly 


approved of, and which now they found to be no 


longer neceſſary for their own Defence. 
Bur here ſome may be apt to aſk, Had the 
« Colonies no Provoation on their Part? And 
« was all the Fault on one Side, and none on 
« the other? Probably not: Probably there 
were Faults on both Sides. But what doth this 
ſerve to prove? If to exculpate the Colonies in 
regard to their preſent refractory Behaviour, it 
is needleſs. For I am far from charging our 
Colonies in particular with being Sinners above 


others; becauſe I believe (and if I am wrong, 


let the Hiſtory of all Colonies, whether antient 
or modern, from the Days of ThucyNgides 
down to the preſent Time, confute me if it can 


| lay, till that is done I believe) that it is the 
Nature of them all to aſpire after Independence, 


and to ſet up for themſeves as ſoon as ever they 
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find that they are able to ſubſiſt, without being 
| beholden to the Mother-Country. And if our 


this Head than others have done, or in a more 
direct and daring Manner, this ought not to be 
imputed to any greater Malignity, or Ingrati- 
tude in them, than in others, but to that bold 
free Conſtitution, which is the Prerogative and 
Boaſt of us all. We ourſelves derive our 

Origin from thoſe very Saxons, who inhabited 
the lower Parts of Germany; and yet think it is 
| ſufficiently evident, that we are not over complai- 

fant to the Deſcendants of theſe lower Saxons, ie. 
to the Offspring of our own Progenitors; nor 
can we, with any Colour of Reaſon, pretend to 
complain that even the Bgſftonians have treated 
us more indignantly than we have treated the 
Hanoverians., What then would have been the 
Caſe, if the little inſignificant EleQorate of 
Hanover had preſumed to retain a Claim of So- 
vereignty over ſuch a Country as Great-Britain, 
the Pride and Miſtreſs of the Ocean? And yet, 
I believe, that in Point of Extent of Territory, 
the preſent Electoral Dominions, inſignificant as 
they are ſometimes repreſented, are more than 
a Moiety of England, excluſive of Scotland and 
Wales : Whereas the whole Ifland of Great- 
Britain, is ſcarcely a twentieth Part of thoſe 
© vaſt Regions which go under he Denouinatge 
of North- America. | 


BESIDES, 


Americans have expreſſed themſelves ſooner ol 
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Bes1Dss, if the American Colonies belonging 
to France or Spain, have not yet ſet up for In- 
dependence, or thrown off the Maſque ſo much 
as the Engliſh Colonies have done,---what is this 
ſuperior Reſerve to he imputed to? Not to | 
any greater filial Tenderneſs-in them fqr their | 
reſpective antient Parents than in others ;---not 
to Motives of any national Gratitude, or of na- 
tional Honour ;---but becauſe the Conſtitution | 
of each of thoſe Parent States is much more | 
arbitrary and deſpotic than the Conſtitution of 1 
Creat-Britain; and therefore their reſpective | 
Offsprings' are .* awed by the Dread of Puniſh- l 
ments from breaking forth into thoſe Outrages 
which ours dare do with Impunity. Nay more, 
the very Colonies of France and Spain, though 
they have not yet thrown off their Allegiance, 
are nevertheleſs as forward as any in difobeying | 
the Laws of their Mother-Countries, wherever ; 
they find an Intereſt in ſo doing. For the Truth 
of this Fact, I appeal to that prodigious clan- 
deſtine Trade which they are continually carry- 
ing on with us, and with our Colonies, contrary 
to the expreſs Prohibitions of France amd Spain: 

And I appeal alſo to thoſe very free Ports which 
the Britiſi Legiſlature itſelf hath lately opened 


lt. * — 


* But notwithſtanding this Awe, it is now pretty gene- 
nally known, that the French Coloniſts of Hipanlola en- 
ceavoured lately to ſhake off the Government of Old Fraxce, 
and applied to the Britiſb Court for that Purpoſe. 


U 2 for 


Countries. 
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for accommodating theſe /mugg ling Coloniſts to 
trade with the Subjects of Great- Britain, in Diſ- 
obedience to the — of their Mother. 


Exovon ſurely has bin ſaid on this Subject 
and the Upſhot of the whole Matter is plainly 
this;---That even the arbitrary and deſpotic 
_ Governments of France and Spain (arbitrary I 
ſay, both in Temporals and in Spirituals) main- 
tain their Authority over their American Colonies 
but very imperfectly; in as much as they can · 
not reſtrain them from breaking through thoſe 
Rules and Regulations of excluſive Trade; fot 
the Sake of which all Colonies ſeemed to have 
been originally founded. What then ſhall we 
ſay in Regard to ſuch Colonies as are the Off. 
ſpring of a free Conſtitution ? And after what 
Manner, or according to what Rule, are our 
own in particular to be governed, without uſing 
any Force or Compulſion, or purſuing any 
Meaſure repugnant to their own Ideas of civil 
or religious Liberty? In ſhort, and to ſum up 
all, in one Word, How ſhall we be able to ren- 
der theſe Colonies more ſubſervient to the In- 
tereſts, and more ebedient to the Laws and Go- 
verament of the Mother-Country, than they 
voluntarily chuſe to be ? After having pondered 
and revolved the Affair over and over, I con- 
feſs, there ſeems to me to be but the five follow - 
ing Propoſals, which can poſſibly be made, 12 

I 


I 6% 1 
iſt, To ſuffer Things to go on for a While, 
2 they have lately done, in Hopes that ſome 


favourable Opportunity may offer for recovering 


the Juriſdiction of the Briti/ Legiſlature over 
her Colonies, and for maintaining the Authority 
of the Mother-Country.---OQr if theſe tempo- 
riſing Meaſures ſhould be found to ſtrengthen 
and confirm the Evil, inſtead of n 
it; then, 

2dly, To attempt to perſuade the Colonies to 
ſend over a certain, Number of Deputies, or 
Repreſentatives, to ſit and vote in the Britiſh 
Parliament; in order to incorporate America 
and Great-Britain into one common Empire.--- - 
Or if this Propoſal ſhould be found impracti- 
cable, whether on Account of the Difficulties 
attending it on this Side of the Atlantic, or be- 
cauſe that the Americans themſelves would not 
concur in ſuch a Meaſure; - then, 
dy, To declare open War againſt them 
as Rebels and Revolters; and after having 
made a perfe& Conqueſt of the Country, then 
to govern it by military Force and deſpotie 
Sway,---Or if this Scheme. ſhould be judged 
(as i ought to be) the moſt deſtructive, and the 
leaſt eligible of any; then, 

4thly, To propoſe to conſent that America 
ſhould become the general Seat of Empire; 
and that Great-Britain and Ireland ſhould be 
governed by Vice-Roys ſent over from the 
U 3 Court 


ed "ah Colenics, by declaring them to be a free 
and independent People, over whom we lay no 


Nature of Things, ſeem capable of being po. 
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Court Reſidencies, either at - Philadelphia: or 
New-York, or at ſome other American imperial 
City.---Or if this Plan of Accommodation 
ſhould be ill · digeſted by home - born Engli/hmen, 


who, I will venture to affirm, would never ſub- 


mit to ſuch an Indignity; then, ' 
- 5thly, To propoſe to ſeparate. entirely from 


Claim; and then by offering to guarantee this 
Freedom and Independence againſt al foreg 
Invaders whomſoever. ' 

Now theſe being all dhe Plans which, in the 


poſed, let us examine each: of, ther in their 


Order. — 


5 FIRST SCHEME. 
Ax 1ſt, as to that which recommends the 
ſuffering all Things to go on as they have 
lately done, in Hopes that ſome favourable 
Opportunity may ariſe hereafter for recovering 
the Juriſdiction, and vindicating the Honour of 
the Mother-Countr r. 
Tunis firſt Propoſal is very withappy at th 
ſetting out; becauſe it takes that for granted, 
which Hiſtory and Experience prove to be falſe. 
It ſuppoſes, that Colonies may become the more 
obedient, in Proportion as they are ſuffered to 
grow the more headſtrong, and to feel their own 


Strength and Independence; than which Sup- 
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poſition there cannot be.a more palpable Ab- 
ſurdity. For if à Father is not able to govern 
his Son at the Ages of 14 or 16 Years, how w- 
can it be ſuppoſed that he will be better able 
when the Youth is become a Man of full Age 
and Stature, in the Vigour of: Health and 
Strength, and the Parent perhaps more feeble 
and decrepid than he was before? Beſides, it is a 
Fact, that the Colonies, from-almoſt one End 
of North- to the other, have already re- 
yolted from under the Juriſdiction of the Britiſi 
Legiſlature - each Houſe of Aſſembly hath 
alrtady arrogated to themſelves a new Name, by 
tiling chemſelves an Housz d Commons ; in 
Conſequence of which Stile and Title, they have 
already declared, that the Britiſi Houſe of Com- 
mons neither bath. nor ought to have, any 
Right to intermeddle in their Concerns. Now, 
after they have advanced thus far already, what 
Rhetoric would you uſe for calling theſe Re- 
volters back ? And is it at all probable, that the 
Provincial Aſſemblies would be induced by the 
Force of Oratory to renounce their own Impor- 
tance, and to acknowledge that to be a Crime, 
which both they, and the People whom they re- 
preſent, glory in as their Birth- right and un- 
dlienable Prerogative? The Man who can ſup- 
pole theſe Things, muſt have a moſt extraordi- 
7 Opinion of his own Eloquence. | 
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Bor here perhaps ſome may be inclined” 10 
aſk, Why would you meddle with the Colohies 
at all? And why not ſuffer Things to remuin 
in ſtatu uo? The obvious Anſwer to which 
| Queſtions is this,---*That-it is not the Mother. 

| 3 which meddles with the Colonies, 
| but the Colonies; which meddle with the 
| Mother-Country : For they will not permit her 
| to govern in the Manner the to do, and 
. 3 according to the original Terms of dhe Conltity- 
tion; but are making Encroachments on ker 
Authority every Day. Moreover as they in 
creaſe in Riches, Strength, and Numbet 
their civil and military Eſtabliſhments init he- 
ceſſarily increaſe likewiſe ; and ſecing that chi 
Circumſtance is unavoidable, who is to-defray 
the growing Expences of theſe increaſing and 

, thriving Colonies 24 The Colonies themſelvts 
you will naturally ſay. becauſe-none ace ſo ft, 
« and none ſo able: And perhaps ſome Au 
rican Advocates will hkewiſe add, * ran 


* —_— 


* See te preclin bier from «Merchant i Land 
his Nephew in America; wherein it is , toa Demonſtra- 
tion, the Powers, which the Co abs will not allow the 
Mother-Country ov to exerciſe over them; are no _ 
than what r belonged to her from the very firſt Period 
of their Settlements, according to the original Terms of 

their Conſtitution. The Queſtion therefore is, Which of 

the two, the Colonies, or the ——— Country, uſurps on 
the legal Rights and conſtitutional Privileges of the other 

. | 44 Colonies 
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6 Colonies do. not refuſe. to defray theſe Ex- 
« pences, provided they ſhall be. the ſole Judges | 
« of the Quantum to be raiſed, or the Mode 
« of raiſing it, and of the Manner of its Ap+ 
« plication.” But here lies the Difficulty, 
chich remains yet to be ſolved: For if the Co- 
lonies are to be allowed to be the /ole Judges in 
theſe Matters, the Sovereignty of the Britiſi 
Legiſlature is entirely at an End; and theſe Co- 
lonies. become in Fact, as much independent of 
their Mother-Country, as we are independent of 
Hanover, or Hanover of us ;---only indeed with 
this Difference (which an American always chuſes 
to forget) That whereas we lay a Duty on all 
raw Materials coming from the Electoral Do- 
minions, we give a Bounty on thoſe which are 
imported from the Colonies, Beſides, many 
vill be apt to aſk, Could not this Matter be 
compromiſed in ſome Degree? And will nothing 
leſs content the Colonies than a total Revolt 
from under the Juriſdiction of the Mother- 
Country ?—Some well-meaning Perſons have 
propoſed, that each Colony, like each County 
here in England, ſhould be allowed to raiſe 
Taxes for its own internal Uſes, whilſt the Britiſi 
Parliament, the ſovereign Council of the Britiſt 
Empire, ſhould. preſide over the whole; and 
therefore ſhould enact ſuch Laws for the levying 
« thoſe general Taxes, which are to be applied for 
the common Protection, the Good, and Benefit 
X of 
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of all. But the Misfortune is, that the Colonies 
will not conſent to this Partition of Power and 
Juriſdiction; conſequently any Scheme of this 
Nature is utterly impracticable, Indeed the 
late Stamp Act itſelf was no other than a Part 
of this very Scheme: For the Money. to be 
raiſed by that Tax, was to be applied to the 
fole Uſe of the Colonies, and to be expended w 
where elſe but in the Colonies. Nay it was not 
the Moiety, nor yet the third, nor the fourth 


Part of the Sum which Great-Britain was to 


have raiſed on the ſame Account, and to have 
expended in the ſame Provinces So anxious 
was the antient indulgent Parent not to lay too 
heavy a Burden on her favourite Children. But 
alas] Favourites of all Kinds ſeldom make thoſe 
returns of Gratitude and Obedience, which 
might be expected. For even as to that boaſted 
Loyalty, which the Colonies have hitherto pro- 
feſſed to maintain towards his Majeſty King 
George, this ſtands, and muſt ſtand, according 
to their preſent political Syſtem, on as precart- 
ous a Footing as any of the reſt of our Claims, 
For if the Britiſi Parliaments have no Right to 
make Laws to bind the Colonies, they cer- 
tainly ought not to be allowed to preſcribe to 
them who fall be their King ;--- much leſs ought 
they to pretend to a Right of enacting, That it 
ſhall be a moſt capital Offence, even Hion 


| TRrEaASON itſelf, in a Coloniſt to dare to con- 
trovert 
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vovert the Title of any Prince, or any Family, 
to the American Throne, whom the Britiſh Par- 
lanent- hall place-thereon. 
B:s10eEs, ſome of thoſe lower Houſes of 
Aſſemblies (which each Province now affects to 
call its Houſe of Commons) have already pro- 
ceded to greater Lengths of Sovereignty: and 
Independence than a Britiſi Houſe of Commons 
wer preſumed to do except in the Days of the 
grand Rebellion. For they have already arro- 
qized to themſelves a Power of diſpeſing, as 
well as of raiſing the public Monies, without the 
Conſent of rhe other Branches of the Legiſla- 
ture; which is, in fact, nothing leſs than the 
Erection of ſo many ſovereign and independent 
Denocracies. Nay more, there is a general Com- 
bination and Contederacy entered into among 
then all: For each Houſe of Aſſembly hath 
ately appointed a ſtanding Committee for cor- 
reponding with the ſtanding Committees of 
ather Provinces, in order the more effectually 
Þ"ppoſe the Authority and Juriſdiction of the 
3 

„nar then is to be done in ſuch a Caſe? 
Evicent it is beyond a diſpute, that timid and 
tmporiſing Meaſures ſerve to no other Purpoſe 
but that of confirming the Colonies in their 
Oppoſition, and Rreogrhening them in their pre- 
kat Revolt. 
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SCHEME H. 
Wurxxrox the 2d Propoſal is, To attempt 
to perſuade the Colonies to ſend over a certain 
Number of Repreſentatives to fit and vote in 
the Britiſi Parliaments, in order to incorporac 
America and Great. Britain into one common 


Empire, | 
Tunis is the Scheme of a very worthy Gen. 
tleman, eminently verſed in the Laws and Con. 
ſtitution of Great-Britain, and what is {lil 
better, areal, not'a pretended Patriot. Let us 
therefore examine it with as much Reſpect and 
Deference to his Opinion, as the Cauſe « 
Truth will permit; which I am well perſuaded, 
is full as much as he would require. 
A begins with obſerving very juſtly, Page 4 
That the Subjects of the Crown of Gre! 
 « Britain, muſt (i. e. ought to) continue to be 
e ſo in every Reſpect, in all Parts of the 
« World, while they live under che Protec 
« tion of the Britiſi Government; and that 
e their croſſing the Atlantic Oceun with th 
« King's Licence, and reſiding in Aurica f 
the Purpoſes of Trade, cannot affect tit 
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gee a Pamphlet, Conſiderations on the Expediet 
« of admitting Repreſentatives from the Ameritan Coloni 
« into the Britiſb Houſe of Commons. London, pris 
for B. Warts, 1770, | Ps | 
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legal Subjection to the governing Powers of 
« the Community to which they belong. 

“Bur yet he obſerves, that the total Want 
« of Repreſentatives in the great Council of the 
Nation, to ſupport their Intereſts, and give an 
« Aﬀent on their Behalf to Laws and Taxes by 
« whnch they are bound and affected, is a M. 
tune, which every Friend to Liberty and equal 
« Government muſt be ſorry to ſee them labour 
« under, and from which he muſt wiſh them to 


.« be relieved in a regular and conſtitutional 
« Manner, if ſuch Relief can poſſibly be afforded 


e them, without breaking the Unity of the Britiſh 
« Government.” - 
He therefore proceeds, at Page 10, to propoſe 


his Scheme for remedying this Misfortune; 
viz. That about eighty Perſons might be ad- 


« mitted to ſir in Parliament, as Members of 
e the Commons Houſe of Parliament for all 


« the King's Dominions in America, the Va- 


Indies, as well as North America; and that 


their Stile and Title ſhould be Taz Com- 


60 MISSIONERS OF THE COLONIES OF AMERICA.” 

After this he gges on to fix the Numbers re- 
quiſite to repreſent each Colony, their Qualifi- 
cation, and the Mode of their Election; alſo 
the Time of their continuing in Office, and the 
Manner of their being re- elected, or ſuperſeded 


by others, if that ſhould be judged neceſſury: 


In all which, tho' the Propoſals are not quite 
X 3 con- 


| | [ 166 ] os 
& conſiſtent with the Unity of the Britiſi Govern. 
f ment, yet as he has obviated the principal Dif. 
_. * ficulties, it would be both ill-natured and unjuſt 
| to ſpy out every ſmall Fault, or to magnify Ob- 

| | | jections. 
haor when he comes to give us the Form, the 
Extent; and the Limitation of theſe Com- 
_ miſſions z nay, when he propoſes to circumſcribe 
| the Authority and Juriſdiction of the Britiſt 
Parliament itſelf, : even after it hath been 
ſtrengthened by the Acceſſion of theſe Colony- 
Repreſentatives; there, I humbly apprehend, 
the Importance of the Subject ſhould prepon- 
derate over mere Deference and Complaiſance. 
Nay I will go ſtill further, and add, that if the 
Meaſures propoſed ſhould be ſhewn to have a 
Tendency to beget endleſs Jealouſies, Quarrels, 
and Diviſions, between the Mother-Country 
and the Colonies, inſtead of proving a Means 
of Reconciliation, and a Center of Union, the 
Gentleman himſelf, I am fully. perſuaded, woutd 
be among the firſt i in rejecting his own Plan, 
Let us therefore now deſcend into Particulars. 
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| | AnD iſt, it is propoſed, Page 11, That they 
| ; (the Commiffioners) ſhould receive a Commiſ- 
= ſion in Writing from their Electors (viz. the 
| - Aſembes 1 in each Provence) &« IMPOWERING 


« them 


b Eon 
[' Quere, Whether it is intended that the lower Houſes 
in each Aſſembly ſhould have the ſole Right of —_— 


[ 167 J 
« them to fit and vote in the Britiſi Houſe of 
Commons, and conſult with the King, and 
« the Great Men of the Kingdom, and- the 
Commons of the ſame in Parliament aſſembled, 
« upon the great Affairs of the Nation, and to 
« CONSENT On the Behalf of the Province, 
« for which they were choſen, to ſuch Things 
« 2s ſhall be ordained in Parliament, Sc. 

Now this Form might paſs very well among 
ourſelves at Home, where the Majority are not 
continually-on the Watch to ſpy out every Flaw, 
real or imaginary : But in regard to the Colo- 
niſts, and eſpecially an Aſſembly of Coloniſts, „ 
the Caſe is widely different: For it is well known 'Y 
that their Wits are perpetually at work to avail i 
themſelves even of the Shadow of an Argument 
to oppoſe the Right and Authority of the 
Mother-Country. Therefore they will 1imme- | 
diately ſeize on the Words impowering and Con- | 
ſent, and reaſon after the following fallacious 
Manner :—** The Aſſemblies who elected the 
« Commiſſioners, have a Right to inſtruct 


oy b 

theſe Commiſſioners? Or both Houſes jointly ? If the 
former, then the Colony Governments would become till | 
more democratical than they now are, tho' already ſo, to | 4 
ſuch an exceſſive Degree, as to be almoſt incompatible with | 
any Idea of Monarchy : But if each Houſe is to vote. ſe- 
parately, what Jars and Factions, and reciprocal Re- 

N proaches, would this occaſion! And how would they be 

|; able to agree? In ſhort, either Way, the Proſpett is alarm- 


ing“! 
| ” them ; 
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« them; and theſe Inſtructions, when propetly 
drawn up, are no other than fo many Truſty 
or Powers granted to them ftom Time to 


Time, by the Aſſembly which elected them; 


* which Aſſembly hath therefore a Right to con- 
« tract or enlarge their Commiſſion, as 

« ſhall find it to be the Intereſt of the Province 
<« ſo to do. Conſequently, if theſe Commiſ- 
*. Goners fhould at any Time vote toxtraty. to 
their Inſtructions, that ĩs, ta their Commiſſion, 
«it follows, that in theſe Reſpects they have 
« exceeded the Bounds preſcribed by their 
« Electors. Therefore, being themſelves pro- 
&. hibited from voting, and having no Authority 
eto vote in ſuch a Queſtion, every Law wherein 


* they gave their Suffrage, affecting the Intereſts 


* of the Colonies. in general, or any Province 
* in particular, is ip/o:fao null and void.” 
AAN, - The. Colony Commiſſioners are 


«to. give their Conſent in. Behalf of the Province - 


« for which they are choſen, to ſurk Things as ſhall 
* be ordained in Parliament. This is the Foun- 


dation and Corner-Stone of all the Building: 


6 And therefore, if ſuch or ſuch Commiſſioners 


« did not giue their Conſent in Behalf of the 


<4 Provinces for which they were choſen, then 


e it follows, of Courſe, that no Law, affecting 


the Intereſts of ſuch reſpective Provinces, is 
« obligatory, no Tax due or payable, nor any 


Regulations made by the pretended Authority 
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« of the Britifh Parliament without the Con- 


« ſent of ſuch CoththiMoners, are to' be at all 


« regarded by the American Eleftors.”—Theſe 


we a few of thoſe” bleſſed Concluſions, which 


the Politicians 6n the other Sid, de of the Atlantic 


will certainly draw from the Terms and Expteſ- 
lors contained in ſuch 4 Form. And what is | 
fl worſe, both our own. hair-brained Repub- 


#44 of, % 


certainly adopt the ſame Language, and echo 


back the ſame ſperious, tho“ falſe Allegations,, 
from one End of the Kingdom to the other. 


Indeed many there : are, even among ourſelv ves, 


«ho, with the moſt honeſt and upright Inten- 
tions, are at a Loſs at preſent how to difintangle 
themſelves from theſe fallacious Reaſonings, 
For ws unhaf pily learnt in Newſpaper Diſ- 
ſrtations, and from Coffee. houſe Harangues, 
that the Deputies ſent to the great Council of 


the Nation, are the mer? Attornics of thoſe Who 


elected them ; the Inference is but natural, 
that theſe Attornies ought to do as they are "bid, 3 


ad that in Caſe. of Competition, they ought 


dot to prefer their own private Opinions to the 
Judgments of their Conſtituents.—. ſay, this 
Inference i is natural; 3 nay it is neceſſary, juſt, 
and true, were, che Premiſes but true from whence 

t is deduced. | 2) 2 
Wazzzrons, ha * the Advan- 
age of hearing ws Perſon than the late 
X- 
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excellent Judge Fos r ER, that true Friend to 
all reaſonable Liberty, Civil and Religious, — I 


ſay, having often heard him diſcourſing on the 
Riſe and Origin of Parliaments, I will venture to 
lay his State of the Caſe before my Reader, 


hoping. that it may remove all his Difficulties (if 


he has any) and work the ſame Fulneſs of Con- 


viction in his Mind, which it did in mine. 
To reaſon accurately, ſaid this upright and 

« able Lawyer, on the Origin of Parliaments, 

« we.muſt trace the Matter up to its conſtituent 


4e Principles. Now the firſt Idea which ſtrikes 
one on this Occaſion is, that of a large Aſ- 


6 ſembly. of different Tribes of Warriors, either 
« preparing for ſome military Expedition, or 


got together, after a Victory, to mhare the 


« Booty, and divide the Lands among the Con- 
« querors. When all are met together in one 
« Place, they chuſe a Committee for managing 
« their Affairs; having found it impracticable 
« to tranſact any Buſineſs of Conſeqquence in 
« any other Way. Now this Committee, 
« choſen by the whole Nation, actually aſſem- 
« bled, gives us the firſt rude Draught of a na- 
« tional Parliament, or a national Council, 
But in Proceſs of Time, and when the Nation 
had made large Conqueſts, and was cantoned 
e into diſtant Provinces, it was found to be ex- 
« tremely inconvenient to aſſemble the whole 


*N ation together into one Place. Therefore 
e 


E 
« the next, and indeed the only Expedient, was, 
that each Canton, or each Diſtrict, which could 


« aſſemble, ſhould be authorized to elect a De- 
« puty, or Deputies, not for itſelf alone, THAT 


© 13 THE GRAND MISTAKE, but for the Nation 
« at large, which could not aſſemble; and the 
« Powers to be granted to ſuch Deputy, or 
« Deputies, were juſt the ſame as the Nation 
« would have granted to them, had it been ac- 
« tually aſſembled. Hence therefore it comes 
« to paſs, that each Deputy repreſents the whole 
« Nation in general, as much as if he had been 
« elected by the whole Nation ; and conſe- 
« quently ſuch a Deputy is the Attorney (if he 
« muſt be called by that Name) not of any one 
« particular Tribe, Society, or Diſtrict, but of 
the whole colleFively : So that it becomes the 
* Duty of his Office to take Care of the Intereſts 
« of all the People i in general, Becauſe he repre- 


« ſents them all. In ſhort, he cannot, conſiſtently 


* with the Duty which he owes to the whole, 
* pay any Deference to the Requeſt, Inſtruction, 
* Remonſtrance, or Memorial, of his particular 
1 Electors, except in ſuch Caſes only wherein 
he is convinced in his Conſcience, that the 
* Meaſures, which they require him to purſue, 
* are not incompatible with the public Good.” 
Tavs far this great Judge of the Britt Con- 


ſiturion, And tho? many important Inferences 


might be drawn from hence, which woutd ef- 
TS: fectually 
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remove thoſe 1 with which the Huh. 
ject has of late been artfully and ſtydjouſly per. 


| elect, a8 they are by thoſe whom they did; z it 


Part of tbis 'Gentleman' s Plan for admitting 
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plexed (and particularly in the Caſe of the 
ay expend of a Member of the Houle of Com- 


© 2 
* 


Men, each Society or Diſtrict, ON, the 
Britiſh Empire, are as much repreſented by 
thoſe Deputies, whom they did not petſonaly 


. follows, that there iF no need, that the 
Deputies, particularly elected by them, ſhould 
ve their perſonal Conſent to any Ads of the 
fe iſlature ; ; becauſe a Vote of the Majority is 
in 0 a Vote of the Nation to all Intents and 
Purpoſes. 
Bur it is now high Time to attend to another 


Commiſſioners from the Colonies to fit and as 
in the Britiſh Houſe o of Commons. | | 

Au that is, 2dly, the Extent of their Com. 
miſſion, and dec the boundary Line preſcribed 
to the Britiſh Parliament itſelf, whenever it ſhall 
interfere i VE American Affairs. F or it ern (ke 


| "WISE 


Rr 


I... „ Surely" the Nation Slate have expelled Mr. Wien, 
or have ſtruck his Name out of the Liſt of Committee. 
had it been aſſembled, and had it thought propet ſo to do. 
What then ſhould hinder the Deputies of the Nation fron 
doing the ſame Thing? And which ought to previlin hb 
Cale, "Gs Nation in general or the County TE 
P. 14 


K Colony to tranſact amo 


A 
P. 14) £ That this II Poxer of. Par 
« ment ſhould be exerciſed but /a/dew, and an O-. 
? « cafions of great Necefuly. - Whateyer related to 
« the internal Government of any paxticplar 
Colony (ſuch as raiſing oe neceſſary Taxes for 
« the ſupport of its civil Goyerment, - and 
« paſling[ as forbuilding Bridges, or Churches, 
« or Barracks, or other public Egifces ) ſhould be 
« left to the 1 5 and Aſſembly af that 
themſelyes, unleſs 
« in Caſes where the dome ic Diſſentians of the 
„Colony put a Stop to public Buſineſs, and 
« created a Kind Ld 1 fox the. Interpoſi- 
« tion of the fi 4 Bur when 
« any general ” impoſed upon all 
« the American, 1 for che Sugpert of a is 
« ar, ot any other ſuch general Puzpoſe 3. or I 
« any new Law was to be made regula the 
6 Trade of all the Colonies ; or to appoint the 


Methods by which Debts owing from the In- 


K 0 of one Colony to thoſe. of another, 


an of ce le aer he mene or 


* to direct the Manner of bringing Crimjazls 
« to Juſtice. hg have fled from png. Colony to 
* another z or tq ſettle the Manner of qua- 
* tering the. King's Troops in the ſeveral Co- 
« lonies z or of levying Troops i in them, and 
« the Number each Colony ſhould contribute: 
« or to ſettle the prportionable Values of diffe- 
rent Laval that ſhould. he made current in the 
77.0.4 2 ſeveral 


* ad : 


1 

« ſeveral provinces; or to eſtabliſh a general 
« Paper-Curreticy throughout America; or for 
« any other general Purpoſe that relates to ſe- 
& veral Colonies :---In theſe Caſes the Authority 
« of Parliament ſhould be employed.” 

Here now is a Kind of Barrier ſet up be. 
tween theſe two contending Powers, the Britiſh 


Parliament, and the Provincial Aſſemblies ;--- 
a Barrier, which muſt be held ſo ſacred by both 


Parties, as to limit their reſpective Pretenſions, 


and to extinguiſh all further Claims, Let us 
therefore ſee how well this Scheme is calculated 
to anſwer ſuch good Purpoſes, 

An firſt it is ſaid, that the Parliament ought 
to interfere but /eldom ; and then only on Oe. 
caſions of great Neceſſity. Now here permit 


me to aſk, Who are to be the Judges of what is 


ſeldom, or what is frequent ? Moreover, who is 
to determine between the Parliament and the 
Provincial Aſſemblies, when there is a great 
Neceſſity for the Interference of the former, and 
when there is but a litile one, or none at all ?--- 
Obvious it is, to all the World, that theſe jealous 
Rivals will never ſettle ſuch Points among 
themſelves; and if hey will not ſettle them, in- 
deed if they cannot, who is to be their common 
Umpire or Referee? Beſides, granting even 
that this Difficulty could be got over in ſome 
Degree, another formidable one immediately 


ſtarts up, like another Hydra; viz, What are 
| theſe 


N 
theſe Colony-Agents to do in our Houſe of 
Commons, when no Colony Buſineſs happens 
to be tranſacted? Are they to remain as ſo 
many MuTzs, without ſpeaking a Word, or 
giving a ſingle Vote for Weeks, or Months, or 
perhaps for a whole Seſſion together ?---Or are 
they to fit and vote in all Britiſi Cauſes, great 
or ſmall ; notwithſtanding that the Britiſi Se- 
nators are precluded from voting, excepting in 
extraordinary Caſes, in reſpect to the Colonies ? 
In either Caſe here ſeems to be ſomething in- 
roduced into the Britiſi Conſtitution of a very 
heterogeneous Nature; ſomething very repug· 
nant to that Unity of Government, which the 
Gentleman himſelf allows ought to be preferred 
to every other Conſideration : And I will add 
further, that if the. Colony-Commiſſioners are. 
to fit and vote in all our Cauſes, tho? our Britiſi | 
Repreſentatives are reſtrained from voting in 
theirs, perhaps ninety-nine Times in an Hun- 
dred, this will be the ſetting up of one of the 
moſt partial, unequal, and unjuſt Syſtems of 
Pacifications, that ever yet appeared in the 
World. 3 

W therefore proceed to another weighty 
Objection againſt the prefent Plan. The Terms 
of this new Compact are declared to be, That 
the Colony Aſſemblies ſhall be inveſted with the 
Right of internal and provincial Juriſdiftion and 
Legiſlation ; while the Britiſi Parliament, even 
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akter the Acceſſion of hel 8 Colo Cont: 
miſfioners, ſhall be content to retain only that 
which is external and general. — here” 

the very ſame Dialer return whick 


prefſed ſo hard before: For who is to > judge 


between the Br itiſi Parliament and tile Provin 
cial Aﬀerblies in theſe 3 Wu i wt 
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ced; nay not 1 80 very, 
fame Thing . lt 1 un Jer both Denomini: 


Points of View ?---Surely they may; and to 
conyince any Man of this, ler him atterid tothe 
very Catalog ue of Articles, with which this Gen- 
tleman hack himſelf | preſented us. For at 
Pape 1 14s, he obſerves, 60 That Whatever related 
4 to the internal Government of any particular 
Colony, ſhould be left to the Governor ahd 
60 Aſſembly of that Colony to. tranſact” — 
0 themſelves ;” among which Articles belong- 
ing to intetaal Governmeñt, he enumerates 
building of Barracks, and of other Pukrie 145 
fices; and yet both he and every Man muſt al- 
low, that the building of Barracks, of Forts, and 
Fortreſſes, the making of King's Docks and 5 
reening Places for the N avy, the laying ou 
military Roads, and the providing of Mon 
for Proviſions and military Stores, conſidered in 


another View, are of a general Nature; in the 
| Erection 


i 

grection and Preſervation of which, the whole 
Britiſi Empire is deeply intereſted.” And yet 
were the Britiſſi Parliament to frame Laws, and 
to levy Taxes on the nericans for theſe Pur- 
oſes, what Outcries would immediately be 
raiſed againſt the Mother-Country! Every 
Fortreſs, nay every Barrack, would be defcribed 
25 an odious Badge of Slavery; and every little 
Magazine would be termed a Monument of 
Tyranny and deſpotic Fower, and a P 
for deſtroying the few Liberties that were left. 
Again, at the Bottom of the ſame Page, he 
declares, that the Authority of Parliament 
ſhould be employed in ſettling the Manner f 

quartering the King's Troeps in tht ſeveral Colonies. 
I will not object to the Interpoſition of Parlia- 
ment in ſuch a Caſe : For well I know, that if 
the Parliament did not interfere, the Troops 
would very often have no Quarters at all; and 
yet this very Circumſtance would afford an 
American Aſſembly the moſt inviting Opportu- 
nity for Exclamation and Oppoſition. © Whag! 
* The Briti/h Parliament to take upon them 
Manner of quartering Troops in our own 
Province, and on our own Inhabitants ! Who 
« ſo proper Judges as ourſelves, when or where, 
« or after what Manner, they ſhould be quar- 
e tered? And how came the Gentlemen, met 
at W̃eſtminſter, to be acquainted with the Cir- 
* cumſtances of our People, and the Situation 
IT cc <« of © 
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* of Places, better than we, who reſide on the 
Spot? No! Theſe Acts of the Britiſi Parlia- 
ment are all barefaced Encroachments on our 
« Liberties, and open Violations of our Rights 
4 and Properties: They are the Chains which 
< our pretended Protectors, but in Reality our 
* Egyptian Taſk-Maſters, have been long forging 
for us. Let, "therefore all unite, and man- 
« fully reſiſt them let us poſtpone the paying 
<« O ts, and enter into a general Aſſociation 
< to refuſe their Goods, to diſtreſs their Trade, 
and to harraſs our cruel Enemies by every 
« Method in our Power; and if we are thus 
united, they muſt yield, as they did before.” 
In ſhort it would be endleſs to recount all the 
Topics which ſuch a Scheme as this Gentleman 
has propoſed would: certainly furniſh to every 
popular Declaimer in every popular Aſſembly 
and the more improbable, the more abſurd and 
unjuſt his Harangues were in Point of found 
Argument and juſt Reaſoning ; ſo much, 
generally ſpeaking, the more greedily would 
they be received. 

Howeves, there is one Point more which I 
cannot omit, becauſe it will throw a further 
Light on this Matter, and diſcloſe a new Scene 
of patriotic Manceuvres, and the Wiles of Po- 
liticians. At Page 13, this Author lays down 
a general Rule for the Conduct of Parliament 


with Reſpect to America, vix. That it ought 
— to 
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„ 
« to be made a ſtanding Order of both Houtes 
« of Parliament, never to paſs any Law,  whe- 


« ther for impoſing a Tax, or for regulating 


« Trade, or for any other Purpoſe whatſoever 


« relating to any of the American Colonies, till 
« one whole Year after the firſt reading of the 
« Bill; unleſs it be to renew ſome expiring 
« Laws of great Importance, and of immediate 
« and urgent Neceflity, fuch as the Act for 
« hilleting the King's Troops, and perhaps ſome 
few others that might be ſpecially I 
« in the Order.” 

Tuis is the Reſtriction in Point of Time, 
which our Author propoſes to lay on the Par- 
lament of Great- Britain. They never muſt 
« paſs any Law for impoſing a Tax *till one 
« whole Year after the firſt Reading of the Bill:“ 
Why ?---< In order to give the ſeveral Colonies 


m Opportunity of making proper Repreſenta- 


lions againſt it, and to prevent the Parliament 
from making injudicious Laws, not ſuited 


to the Condition of the Colonies.” A fine 
Contrivance truly ! and a moſt effectual Expe- 
dent to prevent the Parliament from ever 
making any Laws to oblige the Americans to 
diſcharge their Duty towards their Mother- 
Country: "For this Gentleman might have 
known, indeed it is hardly poſſible, that the 
Fat could have eſcaped his Notice, had he re- 


collected it, that this very Circumſtance of 4 
2 2 Year's 


When the Duty on Stamps was firſt propoſed, 


up. And then it was that this very Man, this 
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Year's Procraſtination was the main Engincen. 
ployed to batter down the late Stamp- Act. 


the Americans made as little Objection to it, x 

could be ſuppoſed to be made to any new Tax 
whatever. Nay, ſeveral of their popular Ora. 
tors and Leaders uſed conſiderable Intereſt to be 
employed as Agents in the Diſtribution of theſe 
Stamps: And one among the reſt, whom I need 
not name, was more than ordinary afliduous in 
bis Application on this Head: So. that had the 
Act paſſed within the uſual Time, inſtead of 
being a flaming American Patriot, he would pro- 
bably have acted the Part of a Tax-Gatherer 
and an American Publican, But when the Ou: 
and the Pouters on this Side the Water, ſaw the 
Advantage which the Miniſter gave them by a 
whole Year's Delay, they eagerly ſeized the Op- 
portunity z Emiſſaries and Agents were diſ- 
patched into all Quarters ; · the Newſpapers 
were filled with invectives againſt the new- 
intended Tax. It was injudicious I. it was ill 
timed !---oppreſlive l. tyrannicab land every 
Thing that was bad! Letters upon Letters were 
wrote to America to excite the People to aſſociate, 
to remonſtrats, and even to revolt. The moſt 
ample Promiſes were made from hence, of giv- 
ing them all the Aſſiſtance which Faction, and 
Clamour, and Mock - patriotiſm, could muſter 


ſelf- 
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ſelf. intended Publican, changed Sides, and 
commenced a zealous Patriot: Then he ap- 
peared at the Bar of the Houfe-of Commons co 


cry down that very Meafure which he himfelf 


had eſpouſed ; and then, as the avenging Angel 
of Amerita, 
He rode in the Whirlwind to diref the Storm. 

WELL, the Storm fell on the Miniſter for the 
Time being, and overſer him. Our Outs at 
Home became the I; and the Storm having 
now done its Buſineſs, they had no further Oc- 
caſion for it, were its moſt obedient humble 
Servants, and wiſhed it to ſubſide. But here 
they found themſelves egregiouſly miſtaken. 
For the Americans had, in their Turn, learnt the 
Art of making Tools of them, inſtead of being 
made Tools by them: So that having been taught 
by theſe Preceptors to feel their own Weight 
and Independance, they were not to be wheedled 
by ſoothing. and cajoling Letters to give over 


the ir Enterprize, or to become a tractable, obe- 


dient People for the future. In ſhort, hence it 
came to paſs, that even during the Continuance 
of this new and favourite Adminiſtration, the 
American Spirit was riſing all the while, inſtead 
of ſinking. And as like Cauſes will always pro- 
duce like Effects, eſpecially ſince Things have 
been ſuffered to grow to ſuch an Height, evident 
it is to common Senſe, that any future Attempt 
of the Britiſh Parliament to * a Tax on Ame- 

rica, 
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rica, will meet with no better a Fate thas the 


Stamp - Act has done. Moreover, a Year's De. 
lay in lay ing it on will be juſt ſo much Time given 


the Colonies to prepare for Battle; and Woe 
to that Adminiſtration which ſhall propoſe it; 
for they will certainly be overturned by the ſame 


Arts and Managements which the former were, 


and with much greater Eaſe. 
I ſhould now have done with this Gentleman's 


Scheme, were it not that I find him, at Page 28, 


making a Kind of Apology to the Americens for 


the Conduct of our Parliament in paying the 


King's Debts of his Civil Liſt. And I own 
myſelf more hurt by this Paragraph, than by 


all the reſt of his Pamphlet: For as I am tho- 
roughly perſuaded, he wrote from Conviction, 
and not from any ſiniſter Views, one is ſorry to 


find ſo able, ſo honeſt, and upright a Man, 
carried away by the Torrent of the Times to 


ſuch a Degree, as to adopt Notions, which are 
almoſt too crude for a Club of Livery Politi- 


clans met in ſome blind Alley at a City Ale- 
houſe. His Words are theſe :---< It is certain, 
& that no ſuch (exorbitant) Grants as are above 


mentioned have been made, unleſs in the ſingle 


* Inſtance of the Sum of 313, oool. granted to 
« his preſent Majeſty for the Diſcharge of the 
« Debts of his Civil Lift. And in this Caſe I 
« can eaſily ſuppoſe, that a Motive of Com- 


« paſſion for a Number of innocent Perſons, 
y | * who 


| Bo 
« who would otherwiſe have been Sufferers from 
« that Load upon his Majeſty's Revenue, and 


« an affectionate Deſire of relieving their ex- 
« cellent Sovereign (who has in no Inſtance en- 


« deavoured to violate the Liberties of his Sub- 
« jects) from the unworthy Streights and In- 
« conveniences, ill becoming the Royal Dignity, 
« into which ſomes of his 'Minifters had brought 
« him by the injudicions Management of his Re- 
« venue, may have induced many Members of 
the Houſe of Commons to conſent to this 
« Grant, without any View to their own private 
« Intereſt; though at the ſame Time I ac- 
« knowledge it to be, confidering all its Circum- 
« tances, a dangerous Compliance, and not 
« worthy to be drawn into Example.” 

Now if the Compliance of the Parliament 
in-diſcharging this Debt was dangerous, the 
Reaſon muſt be, becauſe the Circumſtance of 
contracting the Debt itſelf was really infamous; 
therefore ought not to be avowed, but had 
better be ſuppreſſed in Tenderneſs to the Royal 
Cauſe, But can this Author point out any ſuch 
infamous Circumſtances, if he were minded to 
make the Diſcovery ?---I dare anſwer for him, 
that he cannot. And as I will not ſuppoſe that 
he has more Tal ales to tell than any other private 
Gentlemen, or muck leſs that he himſelf was 
an Accomplice i in, or privy to any ſuch Scenes 
a Iniquity as are here infinuated, -I will now 
under- 
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undertake to prove to him and the World, hos 
as great a Debt as this, nay a much greater, 
might have been contracted in che Space of ten 
Years, without the leaſt Impeschment of Waſte, 
Profuſion, Miſmanagement, / or wy other Mit 
application mhatſor ver. 


Ex Y Offioe, Drip Bagk, ar Seien has | 


2 certain Character to ſuſtain, which neceſſarily 
requires a-carreſpondent Train ef Expences; 
fo. that whether you conſider the Demands upon 
a King with a, Salary of 800,000] a Tear, or 
the Demands: an a private Gentleman with only 
a clear Rental of Bool. a Yeat, the Scale of Ex- 
pences muſt be proportionate, the Demands 
and Expences being relative one to the other. 
Wx will. therefore reaſon on what we ate moſt 
converſant with (and with Reſpect to which we 
may be allowed to be competent Judges) uz. 
on the Caſe of a young Gentleman of a reſpec- 
table antient Family, juſt come to take Poſſeſ- 
fon of an Eſtate, which clears him $00]. a Year, 
iſt, TyeREFORE, being appointed Sheriff of 
the County, he mult and ought to go through 
that expenſive Office in ſuch a — as would 
reflect no Diſgrace on himſelf, or the reſpecta N 
ble Family from which he is deſcended (and 
the Office of Sheriff belonging to. a private 
Gentleman is of much the ſame Import in Point 
of Expence, as the Circumſtances of a Coronation 


in — to Majeſty. ) 


2dly. 
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zdly. Many Deaths and Funerals within the 


peculiar Citcumſtarice attending it, That tho? 
he muſt bury a Grandfather ſuitably to his 
Rank, alſo an Uncle, Aunts, 'a Brother and 
Siſters,---yet he himſelf acquires no Addition of 
Fortune by their Deceaſes. ; 

zdly. SEVERAL Marriages in the Family, and 
his own® in particular, bring ona third Charge, 
which ſurely in Reaſon and Conſcience ought not 
to be objected to. 
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4thly. Stx or ſeyen Chriſtenings and Lyings- 
in, expenſive Articles in all Families, neceſſa- 
tily kappen from the Citcumſtance of the Caſe, 
to be peculiarly expenſive in this: And yet 
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above · mentioned Period create another Article 
of Expence, which muſt be borne; with this 


1 N 


_ * Some ſhrewd Politicians have been wiſe enough to af, 
Why did not his Majeſty's marry a large Fortune, in order to 
te· imburſe ſome of theſe Expences ?— What large Fortune 
would theſe Wiſeacres have wiſhed him to have married ? 
A Duchy or Principality on the Continent; in order to en- 
bre us ſtill more in Continental Meaſures ?—Or was it to 
a large landed Eſtate at Home, to be annexed to the 
Crown, like another Dutchy of Lancaſter *—This would 
have had a fine Influence on Electioneering, and Englif 
Liberties, —But perhaps they meant, that he ſhould have 
gone into the City, and have paid his Addreſſes tv Miſs 
Plumbe, the rich Grocer's Daughter, or to Miſs Re/counters 
the Heireſs of the t Broker in Change-Alley. And 
to be ſure; ſuch a Match as this would have correſponded 
rarely well with the. ſublime Ideas of City-Politics. Our 
antient Nobility would have been delighted in giving the 

Precedency to ſuch illuſtrious Princes of the B Wa 
Aa neither 
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kh the young Gentleman himſelf, nor 17 
of his Friends and Well-wiſhers to the F amily, 
ought ta be ſuppoſed even to have wiſhed to 
have ſaved theſe extraordinary Charges. 

Sthly. A Train of unexpected Viſitants bring 
on another heavy Load; and thaugh they were 
not invited, yet, as they chaſe ta came, they | 
muſt be received with an Hoſpitality ſuitable to 
his and their Dignity, and the Relation of Friend- 
thip and Family-Ties ſubſiſting between them, 

App to all this, 6thly, The uncommon Dear- 
neſs of all Sorts of ' Proviſions, which for ſome 
Years paſt hath exceeded any Thing known in 
former Times; and which alone hath aQually 
ſwelled the Amount of Houſe- keeping in every 
VP to a very conſiderable Sum. 

No the young Gentleman having ſupported 
bimſ{elf under theſe ſeveral Preſſures and growing 
Expences for ten Years togetkor, at laſt h; 
obliged to requeſt his neareſt Friends and deareſt 
Relations to grant him ſame Aſſiſtanee; be- 
cauſe he is 5131. or almoſt three Quarters of « 
Year in Debt. Heavens! What a Sum | And 


is this all againft which ſuch loud Onteries have 


been raiſed ? Yes, this is all! Indignant Reader, 
whoever thou art, Eugliſiman or American, lay 


thy Hand on thy Heart, and atk thyſelf this 


plain Queſtion, What wouldſt mou have 


thought of ſuch a young Man, had he been 
thine own Son, thy Grandſon, or the Heir-ap- 


pate 
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| parent of thy Fortune? And what Sort of 
: Treatment would he have deſerved at thy 
Hands? Therefore, mutato-nomine. —But I will 
add no more: Let Nature and Humanity, 
Juſtice and Equity, plead their own Cauſe. 

W have now, I chink, very ſufficiently diſcuſſed 
every Part of this Gentleman's Plan: Nay, we have 
amply and particularly ſhewn, that his Apology 
to the Americans in Behalf of the Britiſi Par- 
lament, for paying the Arrears of his Majeſty's 
Civil Lift, was quite a needleſs Thing, For if 
zo ſtronger Proofs can be brought of their Ve- 
nality and Corruption than this Inſtance, they 
ſtill may be ſafely truſted with the Guardianſhip 
of thoſe Liberties and Properties, which they 
have hitherto not anly preſerved, but alſo 
ſtrengthened and encreaſed to a Degree unknown 
before in this, or any other Country. In one 
Word, the Scheme of an Union under our pre- 
ſent Cortfideration, is of ſuch a Nature, as 
would neceſſarily tend to exaſperate both Parties, 
nſtead of mollifying or reconciling either. 
And as the Americans have already given us to 
underſtand, both in their Provincial Aſſemblies, 
ad at their General Congreſſes, that they will 
not accept of an Union with us; and as 
Great-Britain. ought not to petition for it; ſurely 
nore need not be added for laying the Scheme 
aide. Indeed the Gentleman himſelf, towards 
lie Cloſe of his Pamphlet, expreſſes but little 

—_—_ Hopes 
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Hopes of its Succeſs: For, after all, the beſt 
Uſe he can put it to, ſeems to be the ſuſtif- 
cation of the Mother. Country i in declaring War 
againſt the Colonies, in order to oblige them to 
ſubmit to her Authority, and to return to their 
Obedience. So that this Scheme of Pacification 
is to end in a War at laſt, Therefore we ar 
now come to conſider the 
THIRD SCHEME. 
Tax Expediency of having Recourſe to 
Arms, in order to compel the Colonies to ſub- 
mit to the Authority and Juriſdiction of the 
ſupreme Council of the Britiſi Empire, the 
Parliament of Great-Britain, 
In regard to which important Point, the 
Gentleman reaſons after the following Manner: 
—*< After ſuch an Offer (of an Union, as aboye 
« deſcribed) and the contemptuous Refuſal of 
_ & jt by the Colonies, we may well ſuppoſe, that 
« they (the Inhabitants of Great-Britain) wi 
« act as one Man, to ſupport the juſt and la 
« ful, and neceſſary Authority of the ſupret 
« Legiſlature of the Britiſi Nation over all i 
« Dominions of the Crown. The Juſtice of the 
« Cauſe will give Vigour to their Meaſures; a 
« the Colonies that ſhall have the Folly and Pre 
« ſumption to reſiſt them, will be * re 
« duced to Obedience.” 
IT is poſſible, nay indeed it is very probadl 
that if a War was to be ſpeedily W 
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before Grtat- Britain and Ireland had been too 
much exhauſted of their Inhabitants, emigrating 
to North-America,---the Forces of the Mother- 
Country might prevail, and America, however 
unwilling, be forced to ſubmit. But alas 
Victory alone is but a poor Compenſation for all 
the Blood and Treaſure which muſt be ſpilt on 
ſuch an Occaſion. Not to mention, that after a 
Conqueſt of their Country, the Americans would 
certainly be leſs diſpoſed, even than they are at 
preſent, to become our good Cuſtomers, and 
to take our Manufactures in return for thoſe In- 
juries and Oppreſſions which they had ſuffered 
from us :---I ſay, Injuries and Oppreſſions ; be- 
cauſe the Colonies would moſt undoubtedly 
give no ſofter an Appellation to this Conqueſt, 
tho* perhaps it would be no other in itſelf, than 
a juſt Chaſtiſement for the manifold Offences 
they ha committed. Moreover, as the Ameri- 
cans art endeavouring even at preſent to ſet up 
all Sorts of mechanic Trades in order to rival us, 
or at leaſt to ſuperſede the Uſe of our Manu- 
factures in. their Country,---can any Man ſup- 
poſe, that their Ardor for ſetting up Manufac- 
tures would be abated, by their being forced to 
deal at the one only European Shop, which they 


© moſt detefted ? 


Bur what is ſtill worſe, if poſſible,--- though 
the Britiſi Troops might over-run the great Con- 
tinent of North-America at firſt; it doth by no 

7 Means 
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| Means follow, that they could be able to main. 
| tain a Superiority in it afterwards for any Length 


{ 
. of Time; and my Reaſon is, becauſe the go- 1 
| verning of a Country after a Peace, is a much inc 
| more arduous Taſk, in certain Circumſtances, * 
| than the conquering it during a War. Thus for 
| for Example, when a Peace enſues (and ſurely Li 
. | it is not intended that we ſhall be for ever in a 0 
| State of War) then a civil Conſtitution of ſome mi 
Kind or other muſt neceſſarily be eſtabliſhed ; 15 
and in the Caſe before us, there ſeems to be no * 
other Alternative, but either the permitting the * 
| Colonies to enjoy once more thoſe Advan- ud 
; tages of Enpliſh Liberty, and of an Engliſh aa 
Conſtitution, which they had forfeited; or he 
1 elſe a Reſolution to govern them for the att 
J future by arbitrary Sway and deſpotic Power, in 
If the latter ſhould be the Plan adopted, to 
I then humbly ſubmit it to be duly weighed th 
and conſidered, what a baleful Influence Ti 
this Government @a la Prufſe would have fo 
on every other Part of the Britiſi Empire. * 
England free, and America in Chains! And how pa 
ſoon would the enſlaved Part of the Conſtitution, on 
and perhaps the greater, contaminate the free of 

and the leſſer? Nay, as America was found to 
encreaſe in Strength and Numbers, an Army of Bl 
Engliſh-born Soldiers (for no others could be WI 
truſted) firſt of 50,000, and afterwards per- w| 
haps of 100,000, woulg-ſcarcely be ſufficient al 
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. 
to keep theſe turbulent Spirits in Awe, and to 
prevent them, at ſuch a prodigious Diſtance 
from the Center of Government, from break- 
ing out into Inſurrections and Rebellions at 
every favourable Opportunity. But if the 
former were to prevail, and a Return of Engliſi 
Liberties was again to take Place, it wink alſq 
follow, that the Syſtem of Trials by Juries 
muſt return with them : And then, when Ame- 
rica ſhall grow ſtronger and ſtronger every Day, 
and England proportionably weaker, how is an 
Inſurrection to be quelled in America? And 
what Exgliſt Officer, civil or military, would 
dare to do it? Nay, I aſk further, granting that 
he was ſo brave, or rather ſo fool-hardy, as to 
attempt to do his Duty, who is to protect him 
in the Execution of his Office? Or how is he 
to be preſerved, by due Forms of Law, againſt 
the Determination of an American Jury ? A 
Tumult is excited ;---the Military is called 
forth z---the Soldiers are inſulted ;---many per- 
haps wounded, and ſome even killed. The 
Patience of the Officers worn out, and in their 
own Defence, they are obliged to give the Word 
of Command to fire. The Relations of thoſe 
who fell by this Fire, bring on an. Appeal of 
Blood. The American Jury find the Officers 
who commanded, and perhaps the whole Corps 

who fired, guilty of wilful Murder ; and then 
all the Power of the Crown, legally exerted, is 
not 
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not able to fave the Lives of theſe poor innoceit 
Men. Pitiable ſure js ſuch. a Caſe and yet it 
is a Caſe which would and muſt frequently then 
happen i in the natural Courſe df Things, accord- 
ing to our legal Conſtitution. 

PzrHays it might be ſaid, that American 
Juries are as conſcientious as other Juries in 
bringing in their Verdicts according to Law; 
and that it is very uncharitable even to ſuppoſe 
the contrary.—Be it ſo : But the Queſtion here 
turns on, What will be the Suggeſtions of Con- 
ſcience in the Breaſt of an American or ſuch 
an Occaſion ?---What would be his Ideas of 
Law, Juſtice, or Equity, when England and 
America ſtood in Competition ?. Certainly, 
if ever the Inhabitants of that Country ſhould 
come (and they are almoſt come already) to be 
fully perſuaded, that the Britiſi Parliament hath 
no Right to make Laws either to tax or to go- 
vern them [and the having once beaten them 
will not be taken as a convincing Proof that 

we always have either the Right or the Powet 
to beat them] then every Attempt towards 
throwing off this odious Yoke, would appear it 
their Eye, as ſo many noble Struggles for the 
Cauſe of Liberty: And therefore the baſe 
Engliſh Hireling, who would dare to injure this 
facred Cauſe, deſerved to die a thouſand Deaths. 
Such undoubtedly would be the Language, and 
ſuch the Sentiments of the great Majority of 
Americaiii, 
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nin cans, whenever ſuch a Caſe ſhould happen; 
In a Word, an erroneous Conſcience, and & 
falſe Zeal, would have juſt the ſame bad Effects 
in the new World reſpecting civil Government, 
a5 they have formerly had in the old, in regard to 
Religion: And therefore, either Way, whether 
we ſhould treat theſe Americans as an enſlaved 
people, or whether we ſhould reſtore to them, 
after a Conqueſt, the ſame Conſtitution which 
we enjoy ourſelves, the final Event would come 
to this;---T hat England would be the greateſt 
Sufferer ; and that America is not to be governed 
againſt its own Inclinations; Wherefore let us 
now come to-the 
FOURTH SCHEME, 

Viz. To conſent that America ſhould become 
the general Seat of Empire, and that Great- 
Britain and Jreland, ſhould be governed by 
Vice-Roys ſent over from the Court Reſidencies 
either at Philadelphia, or New-York, or at ſome 
other American Imperial City. 

Now, wild as ſuch a Scheme miay appear, 
there are certainly fome Americans who ſeriouſly 
embrace it: And the late prodigious Swarms 
of Emigrants encourage them to fuppoſe, that 
a Time is approaching, when the Seat of Em- 
pire muſt be changed. But whatever Events 
may be in the Womb of Time, or whatever 
Revolutions may happen in the Riſe and Fall 
of Empires, there is not the leaſt Probability, 
B b that 
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that this Country ſhould ever become «Bhs 
vince to North. America. For granting even, 


that it would be fo weakened and enfeebled by 
theſe Colony-Drains, as not to be able to defend 
itſelf from Invaders, yet America is at too great 
a Diſtance. to invade. it at firſt, much lefs to de- 
fend the Conqueſt of it afterwards, againſt the | 
neighbouring Powers of Ewnope.. And ay to 
any Notion that we ourſelves ſhould: prefer an 
American Yoke to any other, this Suppoſnion 
is chimerical indeed: Becauſe it is mueh more 
probable, were Things to come to ſuch. a dread- 
tul Criſis, that the Euglii would: rather ſubmit 
to a French Yoke, than to an American; as being 
the leſſer Indignity of the w/o Sd t lat in ſhort, 
it we muſt reaſon in Politics agcording to the 
Newtonian Principles in Fhiloſophy, the Idea 
of the leſſer Country grayitating towards the 
iſland would rather gravitate towards the Con- 
tinent of Europe, than towards the Continent of 
Aucrica; unleſs indeed we ſhould add on Rx- 
travagance to another, by ſuppaſing that theſe 
American Heroes are to conquer all the World. 
And in that Caſe I do allow, that England muſd 
become a, Province to America. But 
Solamen, miſeris ſacios hnabuifſe dbloris. 
Dis uiss iN therefore this Idea, as an 
idle Dream, we come now laſtly tu condider 
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FIFTH SCHEME, vnn. 


To propole to ſeparate entirely from 4 


North- American Colonies, by declaring them to 
be a free and independent People, over whom 


we lay no Claim z and then by offering to guar- 


rantee this Freedom and Independence againft 
all foreign Invaders whatever. 

AnD, in fact, what is all this but the natural 
and even the neceſſary Carollary to be deduced. 
from each of the former Reaſons and Obſerya- 


tions? For if we neither can govern the Aue. FIR 
cans, nor be governed by them; if we can 


neither unite with them, nor ought to ſubdue 


them What remains, but to part with them 


on as friendly Terms as we can? And if any 


Man ſhould think that he cap reaſon better from 


the above Premiſes, let him try. | 

Bur as the Idea of Separation, and the 
giving up the Colonies for ever will ſhock many 
weak People, who think, that there is neither 
Happineſs nor Security but in an over-grown 
unweildy Empire, I will for their Sakes enter 


into a Diſcuſſion of the ſuppoſed Diſadvantages 
attending ſuch a Disjunction; and then ſhall 


ſet forth the manifold. eee, 
d 


Tux firſt and capital ſuppoſed, Advantage is, 
That, if we ſeparate from the 2 lonies, we ſhall 


loſe their Trade. But why ſo? And how does this 


appear ? The Colonies, we know by Experience, 
will trade with any People, even with their bit- 


Bb2 tereſt. 
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tereſt Enemies, during the hotteſt of a War, 
and a War undertaken at their own earneſt Re- 
queſt, and for their own Sakes ;---the Colonies, 
I fay, will trade even with them, provided they 
ſhall find it their Intereſt ſo to do. Why then 
ſhould any Man ſuppoſe, that the fame Self. 
Intereſt will not induce them to trade with us? 
With us, I ſay, who are to commit no Hoſtilities 
againſt them, but on the contrary, are ſtill to 
remain, if they pleaſe, their Guardians and 
Protectors? N | 


GranTinG, therefore, that North-Americe 


was to become independent of us, and we of 
them, the Queſtion now before us will turn on 
this ſingle Point, Can the Coloniſts, in a general 
Way, trade with any other European State to 
greater Advantage than they can with Great- 
Britain? If they can, they certainly will; but 
if they cannot, we ſhall ſtill retain their Cuſtom, 
notwithſtanding we have parted with every 
Claim of Authority and Juriſdiction over them, 
Now, the native Commodities and Merchan- 
dize of North-America, which are the moſt fale- 
able at an European Market, are chiefly Lumber, 
Ships, Iron, Train-Oil, Flax-Seed, Skins, Furs, 
Pitch, Tar, Turpentine, Pearl- Aſhes, Indigo, 
Tobacco, and Rice. And I do aver, that, ex- 
cepting Rice and Tobacco, there is hardly one 
of theſe Articles, for which an American could 


get ſo good a Price any where elſe, as he can in 
| | | Great- 
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Great-Britain and Ireland. Nay, I ought te 
have excepted only Rice; for as to Tobacco, 
tho? great Quantities of it are re-exported into 
France, yet it is well known, that the French 
might raiſe it at Home, if they would, much 


elf. cheaper than they can import it from our Co- | | 
us? | lonies. The Fact is this,---The Farm of To- | 
ties bacco is one of the great five Farms, which 
| to make up the chief Part of the Royal Revenue; 
and and therefore the Farmers General, for Bye- | 
Ends of their own, have hitherto had Intereſt | 
rica” enough with the Court to prohibit the Cultiva- 
of tion of it in * Old France, under the ſevereſt Pe- | 
on nalties. But nevertheleſs the real French Pa- | | 
eral triots, and particularly the Marquis de Mirabeau, | 
to have fully demonſtrated, that it is the Intereſt 
21 of the French Government to encourage the Cul- 
but tivation of it ; and have pointed out a ſure and 
Im, eaſy Method for collecting the Duties ;---which 
ery was the ſole Pretence of the Farmers General for 
em. ſoliciting a Prohibition. So that it is appre- 
an- hended, that the French Government vill at | 
ale- © a a — 
er, 
| * Great Quantities of Tobacco are permitted to be raiſed 
urs, in French-F — Alſace, and all the Pais conquiſes, 
go, i. e. the newly conguerea Provinces ; becauſe the Inhabitants 
of theſe Countries are indulged in many Liberties, which 
ex- are denied to the Provinces of O France. But the 
One Farmers General keep a ſtrict Watch, that none of this 
uld Tobacco ſhall be permitted to be carried into Old France, | 
R, except by themſelves or their Agents, And the Penalty | 
in gainſt Smuggling in this Caſe is very cruel and ſevere. 
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mention that all the Coaſts of the Mediterranean 
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laſt open their Eyes in this Reſpect, and alloy 
the Cultivation of it. Tobacco therefore 
| kikely to be foon out of the Queſtion, - the only 


remaining Article is Rice: And this, it muſt 
be acknowledged, would bear a better Price at 
the Hamburgh or Dutch Markets than it gene. 
rally doth in Exgland. But as this is only one 
Article, out of many, it ſhould be further con- 
ſidered, that even the Ships which import Rice 
into Exgland, generally bring ſuch other Pro- 


duce as would not be ſaleable to Advantage 
in other Parts of Europe : So that there is no 


great Cauſe to fear, that we ſhould comfderadhy 
loſe the Trade even of this Article, were the 
Colonies to be diſmembered from us. Not to 


and the South of Europe are already ſupplied 
with Rice from the Colonies, in the ſame Man- 
ner as if there had been an actual Separation; 
no Rice-Ship bound to any Place South of 


 Cape-Finitere being at all obliged to touch at 


any Port of Great-Britain. So much, therefore, 


as to the ſtaple Exports of the Colonies. | 
Lr us now conſider their Imports. And 


here one Thing is very clear and certain, That 
whatever Goods, Merchandize,or Manufactures, 


the Merchants of Great. Britain can fell to the 


reſt of Europe, they might ſell the ſame to the 
Colonies, if wanted: Becauſe it is evident, that 
the Colonies could not purchaſe ſuch Goods at 
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1 cheaper Rate at any other Europeans Market. 
Now, let any one caſh his Eye over the Bifls of 
Exports from London, Briftol; Liverpool Full] 
Glaſpow, &c. & e. and then he will ſoon diſcover 
that excepting Gold and Siver- Lace; Wmes 
and Brandies, ſome Sorts of Silks and Linens; 
and perhaps a little Paper and Gun- powder; 
ſay, excepting theſe- few Articles, Grear- 
Britain. is become a Kind of a generaf Mart 
for moſt' other Commoedinies :* And indeed were 
ir not ſo, how is it cenceivable, that fo little a 
Spot as this Iſland could have made ſich a Fi- 
gure either in Peace or War, as it hath lately 
done? Hoy is it poſſible; that after having con- 
tracted a Debt of nearly One Hundred and 
Forty Millions, we ſhould nevertheleſs be able 
to make more rapid Progreſſes in all Sorts of 
Improvements, uſeful and ornamental, public 
and private, agricolic and commercial, than 
any other nation ever did? Fact it is, that 
theſe Improvements have been made of late 
Years, and are daily making: And Fatty 


are ſtubborn Things. ſo | 
nd —————— 
hat ; TT, 7 Ip 
* I am — informed; that it appears by Extract 
hes, from the Cuſtom-houſe Books, that more Exgliſh Good are 
the ſent up the twa Rivers of Germany, the W:/er and the Elle, 
* than up any two Rivers in VNortb- America. Yet the North- 
Americans and their Partiſans are continually upbraiding us, 
hat as if we enjoyed no Trade, worth mentioning, except that 
J at with the Colonies: ; 
Bur, 
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Bur, ſays the Objector, you allow; that Gold 


and Silver Lace, - that Wines and Brandies,-.. 
ſome Sorts of Silks,---fome Sorts of Paper, 


Gunpowder, and perhaps other Articles, can 


be purchaſed at certain European Markets on 


cheaper Terms than they can in England: And 
therefore it follows, that we ſhould certainly 
loſe theſe Branches of Commerce by a Separa- 


tion, even ſuppoſing that we could retain the 
reſt. Indeed even this doth not follow; becauſe 


we have loſt them already, as far as it was the 


Intereſt of the Colonies, that we ſhould loſe 
them. And if any Man can doubt of this, let 
him but conſider, that the Lumber, and Pr6- 


viſion-Veſſels, which are continually running 


down from Boſton, Rhode-Jfland, New-York; 
Philadelphia, Charles-Town, &c. &c. to Marti- 
nico, and the other French Iſlands, bring Home 
in return not only Sugars and Molaſſes, but 
alſo French Wines, Silks, Gold and Silver Lace, 
and in ſhort every other Article, in which they 
can find a profitable Account: Moreover thoſe 
Ships, which fail to Euſtatia and Curacoa, trade 
with the Dutch, and conſequently with all the 
North of Europe, on the ſame Principle. And 
as the Ships which ſteer South of Cape. Finiſtere, 
what do they do ?---Doubtlefs, they purchaſe 
whatever Commodities they find it their Intereſt 
to purchaſe, .and carry them Home to North- 
America. Indeed what ſhould hinder them from 

| acting 
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afting agreeably to their own Ideas of Advani 
tage in theſe Reſpects? The Cuftom-houſe 
Officers, perhaps, you thay ſay, will hinder them. 
But alas ! the 'Cuſtom-houſe. Officers of North- 
America, if they were ten Times more numerous, 
and ten Times more uncorrupt than they are, 
could not poſſibly guard a tenth Part of the 
Coaſt. - In ſhort theſe Things are ſo very no- 
torious that they cannot be diſputed; and 
therefore, were the whole Trade of North- 
America to be divided into two Branches, viz. 
the Voluntary, reſulting from a free Choice of 
of the Americans themſelves, purſuing their 
own Intereſt; and the Involuntary, in Conſe- 
quence of compulſory Acts of the Briti/h Par- 
lament z---this latter would appear fo very 
ſmall and inconſiderable, as hardly to deſerve 
a Name in an Eſtimate of national Commerce. 

Taz 2d Objection againſt giving up the Co- 
lonies is, that ſuch a Meaſure would greatly de- 
creaſe our Shipping and Navigation, and con- 


ſequently diminiſh the Breed of Sailors. But 


this Objection has been fully obviated already: 
For if we ſhall not loſe our Trade, at leaſt in 
any important Degree, even with the northern 
Colonies (and moſt probably we ſhall encreaſe it 
with other Countries) then it follows, that neiꝶ 
ther the Quantity of Shipping, nor the Breed 
of Sailors, can ſuffer any conſiderable Dimi- 

Cc nution : 


ep 
nution: So that this Suppoſitiog is merely 
a Panic, and has no Foundatian. Nat ta men: 
tion, that in Proportion as the Americans ſhall 
be obliged to exert themſelves to defend their 
own Coaſts, in Caſe of a War; io the ſame 
Proportion ſhall Great-Britain be cxogeraxd 
from that Burden, and ſhall have more Ships 
and Men at command to protect her gyn 
Channel Trade, and for other Services, 
Tx 39 Ohjection is, That if we were tagive 
up theſe Colonies, r 
— — Poſſeſſion em. Now 
jection is entirely built on the following ver 
wild, very extravagant, and abſurd Snppoſitions 
itt, Ir ſuppoſes, thay che Coloniſts themielyes, 
wha cannot braok gur Government, would 
like a French one much better. Greet-Britgin, 
it ſeems, doth not grant them Liberty enough: 
and therefore they have Recourſe do France.to 
obtain more :---That is, in plain Zeghf, our 
mild and limitted Government, where Prerogs- 
tive is aſcertained fy Law, where ever Mas 
is at Liberty to ſeek for Redreſs, and herd po- 
pular Clamoyrs. yo often carry every Thing 
before them, is nevertheless tog ſevere, too 
appreſſive, and to tyrannical for the * = 
Genius of Americans ta bear; and 
they will apply to an arbitrary, deſpotio Govern- 
ment, Where the * no Share in hs 
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Leg iflatute, where there is no tifews of the 
Preſs, and where General Warrants 90 Lettres 
ts; cachels are irreſſible, in order toenj oy greater 
Freedoms than they have a preſent, and to be 
reſcued from the intolerable Yoke; under which 
they now groah, What monſtrous Abſurdities 
ne theſe ! Hut even this is not all: For theſe 
Americans are repreſented by this Suppolition, 
x5 not only preferring a French Government to 


2 Britiſh, but even to a Government of their 


gun modelling and chufing 1. For after they are 
ſet free ffom any Submiſſion to their Mother- 
Country; after they are told, that for the fu- 


ture they muſt endeayour 1 to pleaſe themſelves, 
being we cannot pleaſt them then, inſtead of 


attempting to frame any popular Governments 
for redreſling thoſe Eile of which they now 
ſo bitterly complain,---they are repreſented as 
throwing themſelves at once into the Arms of 
France — Republican Spirit i is to ſubſide z 
the Doctrine of paſſive Obedience and Non- 
reiſtance is to . and, inſtead of ſetting 
up for Freedom and. Independence, they are 
to glory in l. aving the Honour of being num · 
bered among the Slaves of the Grand Monarch 

Bor 2dly, this Matter may be further con- 
ſidered in another Point of View: For if it 
ſhould be faid, that the Americans might | ſtill 


retain their Republican Spirit, tho“ they ſub- - 


Cc2 mitted 
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mitted to a French Government, becauſe the 


French, through Policy, would permit them ſo 
to do; then it remains to be conſidered, whether 
any arbitrary Government can difpenſe with 
ſuch Liberties as a republican Spirit will require, 
An abſolute Freedom of the Preſs !. No con- 
troul on the Liberty either of Speaking or 
Writing on Matters of State ! Newſpapers and 
Pamphlets filled with the bittereſt Invectives 


againft the Meaſures of Government ! Aﬀſeci- 


ations formed in every Quarter. to cry down 
Miniſterial Hirelings, and their Dependents ! 


The Votes and Reſolutions of the Provincial 
_ "Aſſemblies to aſſert their own Authority and In- 
dependence] No landing of Troops from Ol 


France to quell Inſurrections! No railing of 
new Levies in America! No quartering of 
Troops ! No building of Forts, or erecting of 
Garriſons! And, to ſum up all, no raifng of 
Money without the expreſs Conſent and Appro- 
bation of the Provincial Ameritan Parliaments 
firſt obtained for each of theſe Purpoſes! 
— Now I afk any reaſonable Man whether theſe 
Things are compatible with any Idea of an ar- 
bitrary, deſpotic Government ?—Nay more, 
whether the French King himſelf, or his Mi- 
niſters, would wiſh to have ſuch Notions as 
theſe inftilled into the Subjects of Old Franc ? 
Yet inſtilled they muſt be, while a Communi- 

cation 
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cation is kept open between the two Countries 
while Correſpondences are carried on; Letters, 
Pamphlets, and Newſpapers, paſs and re-paſs ; 
and in ſhort, while the Americans are permitted 
to come into France, and Frenchmen into Ame- 
rica, So much therefore as to this Claſs of Ob- 
jections. Indeed I might have inſiſted further, 
that Great-Britain alone could at any Time pre- 


'$ yent ſuch an Acquiſition to be made by France, 
1 as is here ſuppoſed, if ſhe ſhould think it ne- 
n neceſſary to interfere, and if ſuch an Acqui- 
| ſition of Territory would really and truly be an | 
al Addition of Strength in the political Balance | 
n. and Scale of Power *. But ſurely I have ſaid l 
6 1 \. ..- enough; 
of 5 W Il 
_ I 
of »The Phænomenon of that prodigious Increaſe of | | 
of Trade, which this Country has experienced ſince the happy _ - nl 
Revolution, is what few People can explain ; and therefore Ii! 
0- they cut the Matter ſhort, by aſcribing it all to the Growth | 
ts of our Colonies : But the true Principles and real Cauſes 
of that amazing Increaſe, are the following : : 
& 1, The Suppreſſion of various Monopolies and excluſive 
ſe Companies exiſting before, for foreign Trade. 8 
2. The opening of Corporations, or the undermining of 
V pe i 
excluſive 1 and Companies of Trade at Home; or, 
e, what comes to the ſame Thing, the eluding of their bad 
f Effects by Means of legal Deciſions in our Courts of Law. 
5 And N. B. The like Obſervation extends to the Caſe of 
as evading the Penalties of the Act 5th of Queen Elizabeth, 
, againſt exerciſing thoſe Trades, to which Perſons have not 
k ferved regular Apprenticeſhips. ” 
n- 3. The Nurſing up of new Trades and new Branches of 
on Commerce by Means of Bounties, and national Premiums. 
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enougli; Ad therefore let us now baten brit 
— out | as 
rue ll Advantages alttndant of ſa2hd Sond 1 
Aup iſt, A Disjunction froth the northern * 
Colonies would effectually put a Stop to out oF 
prefent Emigtations. By * Laws of Fe Land 2 
it is made a capital Offence to inveigle Art- 15 
ficers and Mechanics to leave the King gdom. Par 
Hut this Law is unhappily ſuperſeded at pre: dec 
ſetit as far as the Colonits art concerned, In 
Therefore when they come to be mera the 
from us, it will operate as ſtrongly again the 
them, and theit Kidnappers, 7 as againſt others, Sub 
And here it may be worth while to obſerve, the 
that the Emigrants, who lately failed in ſuch tha 

„ 1 1 re == 
IC 
giving > of Draybacks, or the Return of Duties on banc 
14 fluch Goods, as were to have paid a Duty, Exp 
1 15 conſumed at Home. N 
oy 1 Taxes formerly Iaid on raw Materials rend 
comin im the oo See 8 G. I. C. 15. Cole 
| Taxes formerly laid on 42 own Ma- have 
aufa8 en Ss el See ditto. ee 
fares 15 rovements in ron Engines, with A. ux 
s wenrins and Diſcoveries for the bridgment of — 
and 
x 8. Better Communications eſtabliſhed . the derir 
= Kingdom þ oy 4 of 1 Roads and pals, 29d * * 
f :, | nveya tters to t ng 
| ce trendy Oo of Pet by Means of 1 mn provementsin Wor 

Nappy Big | d Improvements in Agriculture 

vert ts 
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Multitudes from the North of Scofland, and 
more eſpecially from the North of Ireland. 
were far from being the maſt indigent, ar the 
leaſt capable of ſubſiſting in their own Country. 
No; it was not Poverty or Neceſſity which 
compelled, but Ambition which enticed them 
to torſake their native Soil. For after they 
began to taſte the Sweets gf Induſtry, and tg 
partake of the Comforts of Life, then they 
became a valuable Prey. for theſe Harpies. 
In ſhort, ſuch were the Perſons to whom 


theſe Seducers principally applied; becauſe. 


they found thay they had gotten ſome little 
Subſtance together worth devouring. They 
therefore told them many plauſible Stories. 


that if neg would emigrate to Neth ini 


— —— 


27211 Capitals than ofa e Een both i in nag 


n 
vent 'Thi mv would 
ow co-operating 
render any Country. ings and fouriſhing, whether it had 


Colonies or n 577 this Country in particular would 
have found the happy Effects of them to a much De- 
Fer than it now a doth, were they not counter- by ou 
uxury, our Gambling, our frequent ruinqus and ex- 
penfive Wars, our Colony-Drains, and by that ill- gotten 
and ill-ſpent Wealth, which was obtained by robbing plan 
deri "Ss and ſtarving the poor defenceleſs Natives of the 
Eaft-Indies .— A Species of Villainy this, for which the 


Engliſh Lan had not a Name, till it adopted the 
they 


Word Sal 
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they might have Eſtates for nothing, 41 bez 
come Gentlemen for ever; whereas, if they 


remained at Home, they had nothing to ex- 


pect beyond the Condition of a wretched 
Journeyman, or a ſmall laborious Farmer. 
Nay, one of theſe falſe Guides was known 


to have put out public Advertiſements, ſome A 


few Years ago, in the North of Ireland, wherein 
he engaged to carry all, who would follow 
him, into ſuch a glorious Country, where 
there was neither Tax, nor Tithe; nor Land- 
- lord's Rent to be paid. This was enough: 


It took. with Thouſands : And this he might | 


ſafely engage to do. — But at the ſame 


Time, he ought to have told them (as 
Bifhop Berkley in his Queries juſtly obſerves) 


That a Man may poſſeſſs twenty Miles 
ſquare in this glorious Country, and "7m not 
be able to get a Dinner. 

2dly.. Another great Advantage to be as 


rived from a Separation is, that we ſhall 


then fave between 3 and 400, oool. a Year; 
by being diſcharged from the Payment of 
any civil or military Eftabhſhment belong- 


ing to the Colonies: — Fot which generous 


Benefaction we receive at preſent no other 
Return than Invectives and Reproaches. © _ 
| 3dly. The ceaſing of the Payment of 


Bounties on certain Colony Productions will 
de 


while t 
Mother 
they c. 
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le another great Saving: perhaps not leſs 
than 200, oool. a Tear: And it is very re- 
narkable, that the Goods imported from 
the Colonies in Conſequence of theſe Boun- 
ties, could not have been imported into any. + 
other Part of Europe, were there a Liberty 
to do it; becauſe: the Freight and firſt Coſt 
would have amounted to more than they 
ould be fold for: 80 that in Fact we 10 
five Premiums to the Colonies for ſelling | I 
Goods to us, which would not have been 
eld at all any where elſe. However, when | 
the preſent Bounties ſhall ceaſe, we may | 
then conſider, at our Leiſure, whether —*. Ml 
yould be right to give them again, or not; 4 
ind we ſhall have it totally in our Power, * | = 
t favour that: Country moſt, which will 5 | 
bew the greateſt Favour to us, and to our Il 
Manufactures. i 
4thly. Wazn we are no longer connected | 
with the Colonies by the imaginary Tie 
o an Identity of Government, then — 
erchant- Exporters and Manufacturers w * 
have a better Chance of having their Debts | 1 
rid, chan they have at preſent: For as — 
Matters now ſtand, the Coloniſts chuſe to Ul 
tary their, ready Caſh to other Nations. | 
| 


while they are contracting Debts with their 
Mother-Country 3 with whom they think 

they can take greater Liberties: And pro- 
9 | vided 


| 1 2 } 
vided they art truſted, they eare het 6 


what Anjoutit this Debt ſhalt riſe .- ur 
when the Time for Payment draws vr; they 
are ſeized with a Fit of Patriotiſm; and 
then Confsderscles and Afﬀbciations wet» 
diſcharge all Arfears; dr, at leaſt, are 5 
peſtpene the Payment ef them fre dr. 
Schly, ArT#* a Separation from the Os 
Dies, our Iuftuenee over them will be 
tuch greater thin ever it was, fitice they 
began t6 fee} their 6wn Weight and Im. 
portanee: For at preſent we are locked 
upon in 1d better a Light thi that 6. 
Robbets and Uſurpers ; wheres; We fall 
then be confideret as theif Protectots, Me. 
&iators,, Benefactors. The Moment 4 Sehi- 
tation takes Effect, Hiteftine Quarrels wilt 
degin: For it d wen known, that the 
Seeds of Diſcord and Diſſentiot between 
Provinee and Province are now ready to 
Moot forth ; and that they ate offfy Ky 
dn by the preſent Combination & A 
the Colonies againſt ts; Whom they un- 
keppily fancy to be their vonmmm Emi. 
When thetefete this Object of their Mb 
tred ſhall be removed by + Dechzratn 6 
our Parts; that, ſo far from uſittping fl 


Authority, we, from Reneeforward, will il. 
fume noe at aft againft their own Conſent; 
the weather Provinces wilf intrent dur Pro- 
oY tection 
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Continent hath ſomctimes prompted them 
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tection againſt the ſtronger; and the leſs 
cautious againſt the more orafty and de- 
figning : So that in ſhert, in P ion as 
their factious, republican Spirit mall in- 
rigue and cabal, ſhall ſplit into Parties, 
divide, and ſub-divide, in the ſame Pro- 
portion ſhall we be called in to beeome 
their general Umpires and Referees. Not 
to mention, that many of the late and pre- 
ſent Emigrants, when they ſhall foe theſe 
Storms arifing all around them, and when 
their promiſed earthly Paradiſe turns out 
19 be a dreary, unucholeſome, inhoſpitable, 
and howling Wilderneſs,,--many of them, I 
ſay, will prgbably rerum to us again, and 
iake Refuge at laſt in Old England, with 
all its Faults and Imperfections. 
LasTLy. Our Weg- Indis Iflands them- 
ſelves will receive ſignal Benefs by his 


Separation. Indeed their Size and Situation 


reader them incapable of ſubſtracting all 


Obedience from wsz and yet the bad 


Precedenta of their  Neighbourg' an the 


a ſhew ga _refraftory a Spirit as they well 
could. —But when they come to -perceive, 
what ace the bitter Efefs of this un- 


ble, it is reaſonable to conclude, the they 
. will 


[irq]. 
will. learn Wiſdom by the Miſcarriage and 
Sufferings of theſe unhappy People; and 
that from henceforward they will. revere 
the Authority of a Government, | which has 
the feweſt Faults, and grants the greateſt 
Liberty, of any yet known upon Earth. 


Bur after all, there is one Thing more, | 


to which I muſt make ſome Reply, — 
many, perhaps. moſt of * Readers, will 
be apt to aſk, What is all this about? 
And what doth this Author really mean? 
— Can he ſeriouſly think, that becauſe he 
hath taken ſuch Pains to prove a Sepa- 
ration to be a right Meaſure, that. there- 
fore we ſhall ſeparate in good Earneſt? 
And is he. ſtill ſo much a Novice as not 
to know, that Meaſures are rarely adopted 
- merely becauſe they are right, but be- 
cauſe tha, can ſerve a preſent Turn ?— 
Therefore "Jet it be aſked; What -preſent 
Convenience or Advantage doth he propoſe 
either to Adminiſtration, or to Anti-Admi- 
' niſtration, by the Execution of his Plan? 
This is coming to the Point, and without 
it, all that he has laid will py" = no- 
thing. 

I frankly acknowledge, I propoſe no pre- 
ſent Convenience or Advantage to either; 
nay, I firmly believe, that no Miniſter, as 


Things are now 1 will dare to 
| LY 
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do fo much Good to his Country; and as 
to the Herd of Anti-Miniſters, ' they, I am 
perſuaded, would not wiſh to ſee it done; 
becauſe it would deprive . them of one of 
their moſt plentiful Sources for Clamour 
and Detraction: And yet I have obſerved, 
and have myſelf had ſome Experience, that 
Meaſures evidently right will prevail at 
laſt: Therefore I make not the leaſt Doubt. 
but that a Separation from the northern 
Colonies, _ and alſo. another right Meaſure, 
viz. a complete Union and Incorporation with 
Ireland (however unpopular either of them 
may now appear) will both take Place within 
half a Century :---And perhaps that which 
happens to be firſt accompliſhed, will greatly 
accelerate the Accompliſhment of the other. 
Indeed almoſt all People are apt to ftartle 
at firſt at bold Truths :-----But it is ob- 
ſervable, that in Proportion as they grow 
familiarized to them, and can fee and con- 
ſider them from different Points of View, 
their Fears ſubſide, and they become re- 
conciled by Degrees :---Nay, it is not an un- 
common Thing for them to adopt thoſe ſa- 
lutary Meaſures afterwards with as much 
Zeal and Ardor as they had rejected them 
before with Anger and Indignation. 

Nrzp I add, That the Man, who will 


have Reſolution — to advance any bold 
un- 
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unwelcome Truth (unwelcome I mean at 
its firſt Appearance) ought to be ſuch an 
ane, . whaſe Competency of Fortune, joined 
to a natural Independency of Spirit, places 
him in that happy Situation, as to be equally 
indifferent to the Smiles, or Ftoyens either of 
the Great, or the Vulgat? _ 

; LasrLy, ſame Perſons perhaps may wander, 
char, being myſelf a Clergyman, 1 have ſaid no- 
thing about the Perſecution which the Church of 
England daily ſuffers in Americe, by being de- 
nied thoſe Rights which every other Sect of 
Chriſtians ſo amply enjoys. I an I haue hi- 
therto omitted to make Mention of that Cir- 
eutaſtance, not Inadvertence, but by Pe- 
fin; as being unxilli e 
Plan with whas. might be deemed by ſome 
Readers to be foreign to the Subject: And 
therefore 1 Gall be very: ſhort in whas I have 59 
add at pteſent. 
Tax each Religious Perlyaſion ought 10 

have a full Toleration from the State to warſhip 
Almighty God, according to. the Diftates of 
their own Conſciences, is to me fo clear a Caf, 
that I ſhall not attempt to make it clearer and 
nothing but the maintaining ſome monſtrous Opi- 
nion inconſiſtent with the Safety of Spgiety,--- 
and that not barely in Theory and Fe 
but by open Practice and outwgrd Actions, 


fay, nothing but the avowedly mainzining of 
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fuch Jaggerous Principles ean juſtify the Mail 
trate in 4bridging any 'Set of Men of theſe thei? 
natural Rights. It is alſo equally evident, that 
the Church of Eigland doth not, cannot fall 
under the Cenſure of holding Opinions inton- 
ſiſtent with the Safety of the State, and the Gout 
of Mankind; -e ven her Enemies theriſelves: 
being Judges: And yet the Church of Zug 
dlotte doth hot enjoy 4 Toleration in that full 
Extent, which is granted to the Members of 
every other Denomination; What then can be 
the Cauſt of putting ſb imijuridus a DIſk@ivn 
between the Church of Exgland, and other 
Churches in this reſpect? The Reaſon is plain. 
The Americdies have taken it into their Heads to 
believe, that an Epifcopate would operate 28 
ſome further Tie upon them, not to break looſe 
from thoſe Obligations which they owe to the 
Mother-Country ; and that this is to be uſed as 

an Engine, under the Maſque of Religion, to 
rivet thoſe Chains, which they imagine we are 

forging for them. Let therefore the Mother- 

Country hereſelf reſign up all Claim of Autho- 

rity over them, as well Eccleſiaſtical as Civil; 
let her declare North- America to be independent 
of Great-Britain in every Reſpe& whatever; 

let her do this, I ſay, and then all their Fears 

will vaniſh away, and their Panics be at an End: 

And then, a Biſhop, who has no more Connec- 

tions with England either in Church or State, 


* 


— 
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than he has with Germany, Sweden, or any other 
Country, will be no longer looked upon in Ame- 
rica as a Monſter, but a Man. In ſhort, when 
all Motives for Oppoſition will be at an End, it 
is obſervable, that the Oppoſition itſelf ſoon 
ceaſes and dies away. Ina Word, an Epiſcopate 
may then take Place; and whether this new 
Eccleſiaſtical Officer be called from a Name 
derived from the Greek, the Latin, or the Ger- 
man,---that is, whether he be ſtiled Epiſcopus, 
Superintendent, Superviſor, Overſeer, &. Ec. it 
matters not,---provided he be inveſted withcom- 
petent Authority to ordain and confirm ſuch of 
the Members of his own Perſuaſion, as ſhall yo- 
luntarily offer themſelves, and to inſpect the 
Lives and Morals of his own Clergy. 
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—Gullin 5 is rana unto all Things, heving 
© the Promiſe of the Life that now is, and | T 
hat which in io come,” 2 


177 HE Tem Godhneſt | is pere uſed to 
9 ſignify the whole of Religion: And 
when Religion is taken in a general 
View, it implies two Things: 1ft, A 


Ruleiof Life to regulate our Thoughts and Be- 


haviour during our Abode 1 in this World ; and 
2dly; A Syſtem of Belief, on which to ground 
our Expectations of Happineſs hereafter. | 
Now Religion, ' confidered as a Syſtem of 
Bclief for the Purpoſes of a future State, muſt 
n-cefavity take in the Chriſtian Plan of Re- 
demption, and the Forgiveneſs of Sins thro? 


A 2 the 
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Bebnſe, is peculiarly profitable, as doing that 
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the Blood of 'Chriſt ;---becauſe we can have no 
Hopes of future Happineſs till we have Hopes 
of Pardon, And as Mankind are all Sinners, 
ſome Scheme of Reconciliation muſt firſt take 
Effect, before we can pretend to look up for 
Rewards, and enjoy the Proſpects of immortal 
Glory. Now the Chriſtian Plan of Redemption - 
and Reconciliation is the only one which can 
give Satisfaction in this intereſting Point: Be- 
cauſe it exhibits the only Means whereby Sin- 
ners are aſſured of Pardon; nay it explains the 
Method how it comes to paſs that their im- 
perfect Services are entitled to the higheſt Ro- 
wards. Therefore Godlineſs, or Religion in this 


which no other Syſtem can do, by opening to 
our View the Glories of an immortal State, and 
encouraging us to aſpire after them with a rea- 
ſonable and well-grounded Confidence of 'Suc- 
ceſs. | 
Bur Religion, conſidered merely as a Rule 
of Life, has nothing in it, which is peculiarly 
Chriſtian :-»-My Meaning is, that it would have 
been incumbent on us to have performed the 
ſame Duties, as far as we could have diſcovered 
them, tho' the Chriſtian Revelation had never 
been vouchſafed. But it muſt be always ac- 
knowledged, with great Thankfulneſs, that Di- 
vine Revelation has ſtated and explained these 
Duties i in the moſt clear and forcing Manner, 
and 
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and recommended them to us by ſuch ve and 
additional Motives as never could have been 
conceived or thought of, without the Light of 
Revelation. 

Tuus therefore it en d the Chriſtian 
Revelation is both a Rule of Life for this World, 
and a Syſtem of Reconciliation and Happineſs 
for the next. And the Words of the Text very 
emphatically comprehend them both ;---Godli- 
neſs is profitable unto all Things, having the 
Promiſe of the Life that now is, as well as that 
which is to come. My chief Buſineſs at pre- 
ſent ſhall be, to conſider Religion as a'Chriftian 
Rule of Living, and to obſerve the Influence 
and Effect it was intended to have on all the 
Parts of human Conduct. 

As a Rule of Life,---it muſt conſiſt in the 
due Regulation of our Paſſions and Enjoyments: 
or, in other Words, it muſt direct every Move- 
ment, Appetite, or Inclination, to a right End, 
and ſuperintend the Gratification of our Peſires, 
ſo as that they may never exceed their due 
Bounds. Human Nature is compoſed of two 
diſtinct Principles, Reaſon and Inclination ; Rea- 
ſon to direct and guide, and Inclination to im- 
pel and move us towards different Objects. 
When theſe two concur, then the Chriſtian Rule 
is exemplified by a Chriſtian Practice; but when 
they differ, the Law in the Members wars 
againſt the Law in the Mind, and brings the 
A3 Slave 


, 


1 
Slave of his Paſſions into Captivity to the "oY 
of Sin, which is in his Members. 

Now as JInclination may be conlidered as a 
gen eral Term for all the various Paſſions exiſting 
in Human Nature, it deſerves. our Notice, that 
when any of theſe Paſſions are placed on law- 
ful and innocent Objects, and gratified in 2 
moderate Degree, -ſuch Grarifications are rightly 
called innocent Pleaſures, or lawful Enjoyments. 
And under this Claſs we are to comprehend al 
the innocent Recxeations, - Emolaments,: _ 
Conveniences of the preſent. Life. | |: i 
Bor when any of our Paſſions are of: a —_ 

Nature, and immediately tend to moral Object 
God, or Man, - then the rig Exerciſe of ſuck 
Paſſions is properly termed Moral Virtue, or the 

Duties of natural Religion. Therefore Piety 
towards God, Benevolence, Juſtice, ,, Charity, 
and Compaſſion towards Man, are all/the;Pro 
ducts of this religious Exerciſe, and ten 
Application of our Paſſions. 

Bur when we take into the 3 the 4 
perior Motives and additional Obligations of the 
Goſpel, together with the Helps and Aſſiſtances 
thereby communicated to the Faithful in Chriſt; 
that is, when we conſider ourſelves as living ac- 
cording to the Chriſtian Rule, and actuatedi by 
the Power and Spirit of Chriſtianity,-— Then 
theſe moral Virtues riſe in Eſtimation, ind be- 


come dignified with the honourable Appellation 
Py of 
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of Chriftiat Graces. And as they are the ge- 
auine Effects and Products of the Holy Spirit, 
firſt enabling, and then concurring with our 
own Endeavours, they are in the Scripture 
Language emphatically ſtiled, The Fruits of 
the Spirit: The very Catalogue of which Fruits, 
as given us by St. Paul, doth plainly ſhew, that 


| they are no other than the above-mentioned 


moral Virtues ſpiritualized and improved, by the 
ſuperior Advantages of the Chriſtian Diſpenſa« 
tion. Now the Fruits of the Spirit, faith the 
Apoſtle, are Love, Joy, Peace, Long-Suffering, 
Gentleneſs, Goodneſs, Faith, Meckneſs, and 
Temperance ; againſt which there is no Law: 
And I will: add, if there is no Law of God 
againſt them, every Law and Ordinance of 
Man, if it was only for the Sake of the preſent” 
Happineſs of Mankind, ſhould tend to cheriſh 
and promote them. 

O the other Hand, every irregular Indul- 
gence of our Appetites and Paſſions, is a Vice--- 
a Crime---and'a Sin: A perſonal Vice, as re- 
garding ourſelves, a Crime againſt Society, and 
a Sin againſt God. And in Proportion as every 
Offender acts againſt ſuperior Light and Con- 
viction, in that Proportion his Guilt is aggra- 
rated, 'and his Puniſhment will be the ſorer in 
a future State. Now theſe criminal Gratifica- 
tions, or rather theſe wicked Perverſions of the 
tatural Deſires of Mankind, are characterized 

by 
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he would ſignify their great Contrariety to the 
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by the above-mentioned Apoltle,, a the Works 
of the Fleſh ; a Manner of Expreſſion by-which 


Spirit of the Goſpel: And indeed the very Re- 
cital of them is fufficient to convince. us, that 
they are in direct Oppoſition to the Chriſtian 
Plan. For Example, The Works of the Fleſh, 
ſaith he, are manifeſt, which are theſe,  Adul- 
tery, Fornication, Uncleanneſs, Laſciviouſneſs, 
Idolatry, Witchcraft, Hatred, Variance, Emu- 
lations, Wrath, Strife, Seditions, bEereſies, Envy- 
ings, Murders, Drunkenneſs, Revellings, and 
the like to theſe. And then he goes on to-in- 
form us, that ſuch wicked Works are not only 
repugnant to Chriſtianity, as a Raye of Life, not 
only contrary to that profitable Godlineſs, to 
which pertain the Promiſes evom of the Life that 
now is, but he alſo ſhews, that they are an utter 
Diſqualification for obtaining the Pardon of 
God hereafter, and the Happineſs of the World 
to come. For theſe are the Apoſtle's Words, 
--+ Of the which I tell you before, as I have 
\alſo told you in Time paſt, that they which 
© do fuch Things, ſhall not inherit the Kingdom 


of God,” 

Ueon the Whole, when we conſider the 
Nature of Man, and compare it with the CH- 
tian Rule intended for his Guidance and Nirec- 
tion, the Deſigns of Providence appear in the 


moſt amiable Light, manifeſting * 
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be the Effects of infinite Benevolence, conducted 


by infinite Wiſdom. They all tend to promote 
Peace on Earth; they are all calculated to make 
Mankind happy in themſelves, and in each other: 
And as far as any Man, in the general Courſe 
of Things, or any Society of Men, purſue this 
Divine Plan, ſo far will they find, that Godlineſs 
is profitable unto all Things, having the Promiſe 
of the Life that now is, as well as that which is 
to come. So true therefore is that Obſervation 
of the wiſeſt of Men, That Righteouſneſs ex- 
alteth a Nation,---whereas Sin is a Reproach to 
any People. 

Bur if Chriſtianity is ſo excellent a Rule for 
the Conduct of human Life, it may be aſked, 
What is Civil Government? For that doubtleſs 
is a Rule as well as the other, and a Rule plainly 
deſigned for regulating the Behayiour of Man- 
kind. The great Queſtion therefore is, Do 
theſe Rules claſh with each other ? Or da they 
coincide ?---If they claſh, then Mankind are 
ſubject to contrary Directions at the ſame Time; 
but if they ' coincide, it may be worth our 
while to obſerve, how far the one is the Friend 
and Aſſociate of the other. 

Now the great End of Government is to pro- 
mote the Good and Happineſs of the Governed: 
And if you aſk, How is this to be done? I will 
anſwer, That this is beſt effected by-cauſing each 
Individual to conduct himſelf in ſuch a Manner, 

| *B as 
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as ſhall ne eee and by 
protecting thoſe that ſo behave from the Fraud 
or Violence of others. And what is this, but 


Religion appearing under another Shape? Re- 


ligion is the Baſis, Civil Government is the Su- 
perſtructure; and neither can be completely 
eſtabliſhed, without the friendly Aﬀſiſtance and 
helping Hand of the other. 
Hor having got thus far, we are yet to obſerve, 
that, according to our Deſeriptions, the preſent 
Life is to be a buſy and an active Scene: Every 
Man is to move in one Sphere or other, and 
none to remain in an inactive State: For our 
Paſſions are not to be atnihilated, but to be 
properly employed; and it ts the great Concern 
both of Rehgion and Government to ſee, that 
they are employed in ſuch a Manner as ſhall be 
moſt conducive to the Happineſs of the Indi- 
vidual, and of the Public together. But per- 
haps it may be aſked, what Materials are there 
for this general Employment of Mankind! 
And how are Men, to fulfil ſuch Demands, 
which both Religion and Wann make 
upon them? 

Tus is a very intereſting and Ampere Qs 
tion; and yet when we confider the Nature of 
it, the Anſwer is ſuggeſted by itſelf: For what 
univerſal Employment can there be? What 
general Rule can ve purſue for the mutual Benefit 


of Mankind? And how are the Ends both of 
Re- 
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Religion and Government to be anſwered, but 
by the Syſtem of univerſal Commerce ? · Com- 
merce, I mean, in the large and extenſive Sig- 
nification of that Ward ; Commerce, as it im- 
plies a general Syſtem for the v/efu/ Emplay- 
ment of our Time; as it exerciſes the parti- 
cular Genius and Abilities of Mankind in ſome 
Way or other, either of Body or Mind, ip 
mental or corporeal Labour, and ſo as to 
make Self-Intereſt and Social coincide. And 
in purſuing this Plan, it anſwers all the great 
Ends both of Religion and Government; it 
creates facial Relations, it enables Men to diſ- 
charge their Duty in thoſe Relations, and it 
ſerves as & Cement to connect together the Re- 
ligious and Civil Intereſts of Mankind. I is a 
Friend ta bath, when rightly underſtood, and is 
befriended by them. 

Any thus I have endeavoured to proceed, 
Step by Step, in tracing the ſeveral Links 
of this univerſal Chain: We muſt conſider 
Things apart; we haye no Capacities to take 
in one univerſal Whole ; nor is it the Province of 
human Nature to ſee every Part of the grand 
Machine in Motien at once. But even theſe 
tranſient and imperfe& Surveys of the Deſigns 
of Proyidence, as exemplified in the Chriſtian 
Plan, are enough to fill us with the moſt awful 
Impreſſions of that Being, whoſe Mercies are 
over all his Works, and whoſe continued Aim 
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in every Inſtance, is to promote the Good and 
Happineſs of his Creatures. 

Now to ſtrengthen theſe Reflections, 2 at 
the ſame Time to illuſtrate what has been ſaid 
in general by particular Inſtances, I would beg 
Leave to offer the following Obſervations : 

1. A leading Idea in Religion, conſidered as a 
Rule of Life, is,---Whatſoever ye would that 
Men ſhould do unto you, do ye even fo'unto 
them; for, we are told by the greateſt of Au- 
thorities, that this is the Zaw and the Prophets, 
And indeed upon the very mentioning of the 
Maxim, we can diſtinctly perceive, that it is the 
Foundation, not only of diſtributive Juſtice, 
but of univerſal Benevolence, of Charity, Cle- 
mency, Compaſſion,---and, above all, of Liberty 
of Conſcience. Apply now this Maxim to the 
Affairs of Government, and ſee the Effects of 
it, were it univerſally to take Place.—Liberty 
would then ſubſiſt without Licentiouſneſs ; Sub- 
ordination would be preſerved without Tyranny 
or Oppreſſion; and both the Governors and Go- 
verned would in all Reſpects be the ſafer, the 
better, the happier for each other. Apply 
it in the next Place to the Syſtem of Commerce; 
and then Monopolies and Excluſions would im- 
mediately be at an End ;---a general Encourage- 
ment would be given to the Diligent and In- 
duſtrious of all Profeſſions ; a general Emula- 
tion would excite their Genius and improve 

their 
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their Abilities; and every Man would find his 
own Account in doing to his Neighbour, as he 
wiſhes to be done to himſelf. 

2. A leading Idea in Government is, that it 
ſhould always operate as a Terror to Evil Doers, 
and for the Praiſe of them that do well. Apply 
therefore this Principle to the Concerns of 


Religion, conſidered as a Rule of Life; and I 


aſk, Can you deſire a better Friend to Religion 
than the Magiſtrate is, when thus diſcharging 
his Office ? Can you have your ſacred Rule of 
Life better enforced than by him, whoſe Sword 
of Juſtice is to co-operate with you in making 


the great Truths of Religion become profitable 
for Doctrine, for Reproof, for Correction, for 


Inſtruction in Righteouſneſs ?—Apply likewiſe 
the ſame Principle to the Plan of Commerce; 
and let the Evil-Doers be terrified, and thoſe 


that do well be. praiſed. Now can this hurt 


Commerce? Can this be a Check to Induſtry, 
Frugality, honeſt Labour, and uſeful Employ- 
ment?—No: So far from it, that it encourages 
and promotes them all : Nay, by encouraging 
Induſtry, it encourages Expence that Kind of 
Expence which oyght fo be encouraged; the 
Expence which conſiſts in, and ariſes from, the 
Exchange of the Labour and Induſtry of one 
Man for the Labour and Induſtry of another, 
whereby both are benefited, the Wants of both are 
— and ſocial Life is refined and improved. 
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3. A leading Idea in Commerce is, that every 
Man ſhould be allowed, and even encouraged 
to be induſtrious in all ſuch Ways as will ſerve 
himſelf and the Public together. This is called 
the Freedom of Commerce; and this is the 
Foundation both of private Induſtry, and of 
national Proſperity and univerſal Plenty. And 
can ſuch a Maxim, think you, be contradictory 
to the Intereſts of ſaund Religion? can it claſh 
with the ſacred Rule of Life already laid dow 
for the Government of the Paſſions, and the Re- 
gulation of human Conduct? No, by no Means; 
For when you apply this Maxim to Religion, 
you will find, that it both keeps the Thoughts 
and Time of Mankind properly employed (an 
Affair of infinite Conſequence to Morality and 
Virtus) and alſo enables Men to do Good to 


| others, whilſt they are doing Good to themſelves. 
It enlarges the Sphere of ſocial Duties, and puts 


Men in a Capacity of doing great Good many 
Times, even without perſonal Expence; and 
of contributing largely and charitably where 
ſuch Expences are neceſſary. Laſtly, ſhould 
you apply the ſame leading Idea to the Concerns 
of Government, you mult ſee, you cannot help 
_ obſerving, that Government cannot make any 
tolerable Figure upon any other Plan. For Go- 
vernment is the Union of the Intereſts of all the, 
Individuals in one common Center ; and if one 
Part of the Society 1s reſtrained by the other 
from 


LW] 
from being uſeful to the Community, the whole 
muſt ſaffer ; and Tyranny and Oppreſſion, Po- 
verty and Slavery, more or 1. muſt una- 
yoidably take Place. | 

Anp now. after having given Gels particular 
Inſtances, as Illuſtrations of the general Doctrine, 
I would beg Leave to conclude with a few ſhort 
Remarks. 

1. Is theſe three Syſtems of Religion, Gos 
vernment, and Commerce, are only ſo many 
Parts of one general Plan, it is very evident, 
that when we come to examine any particular 
Inſtitution in one of them, it cannot be right if 
it plainly is found to be repugnaat to either of 
the others. Thus, for Example, That Syſtem 
of Religion which is contradictory to good Go- | 
vernment, and to the Plan of laſting and ex- 
tenſive Commerce, cannot be the true one, 
however ſpecious: It cannot be the right Method 
of moderating our Paſſions, of regulating our 
Behaviour, and employing our Time ;---becaufe 
the Works of God are all uniform, all profitable 
to Mankind, and cannot contradict one another. 

Tur Syſtem of Government, which is re- 
pugnant to the Intereſts of true Religion, or 
to the. general Plan of Commerce, muſt be 
wrong in its own Nature; becauſe we know, 
that were it right, it would be aſſiſting to both, 

inſtead of oppoſing them. 
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Taar Syſtem of Commerce, which is built 
upon Principles ſubverſive of Religion and 


Virtue; and detrimental to the great Ends of 


Government, cannot be the juſt and proper 


Commercial Syſtem : It muſt be a Deception - 


and if it doth not, it cannot circulate the Labour 
and Induſtry of Mankind as much as it ought 
to do; it is not ſo laſting, or ſo extenſive in its 
Conſequences, as it might have been; and tho 
Individuals may be Gainers by it, yet, upon the 
whole, it will be found to be as much repugnant 
to the trading Interefts of Mankind, to the 
right Employment of their Time, and to na- 
tional Wealth, Plenty, and Proſperity, as it is 

repugnant to Religion, and Civil Government. 
2. HxNex we may learn to ſuſpect the Truthof 
thoſe popular Cries and Clamours relating to 
Religion, Government, or Commerce, with 
which the Artful and Deſigning too ſucceſsfully 
impoſe upon the Weakneſs and Credulity of 
Mankind. Sometimes the Church is ſaid to be 
in Danger, ſometimes the State, and ſome · 
times our Commerce: And yet, certain it is, 
that neither the one nor the other can be in Dan- 
ger, whilſt the main Principles and Foundations 
of all the three remain entire and untouched; 
and while each is made to co-operate in ſup- 
porting and promoting the other. This, God 
be praiſed, is greatly our Cafe at preſent: 1 
| 2 mean 
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Times, or is now in other States and Kingdoms. 
Therefore Men may alarm themſelves with 
what Fears they pleaſe; and very often the more 
imaginary, theſe Fears are, the more ſure of 
ſpreading : But one Thing is certain, That the 
greateſt Danger is generally the leaſt attended toz 
I mean that of. abuſing the great Bleſſings we 
enjoy, the Danger of neglecting our own Sal- 
vation, and not improving by thoſe Means which 
are put in our Power ; the Danger of cavilling 
at, and by that means ſapping the Fundamentals 
of a Government, which we ought to value, and 
the Danger of injuring that Commerce by our 
Extravagance and bad Conduct, of which none 
elſe can deprive 1 us. 4 | | 

zdly. Hence alſo we may ſee the Reaſons in 

a very ſtriking Light, why the Scriptutes are ſo 
full and peremptory in laying down Ries of * 
Government, and Maxims of Commerce. For 
if theſe two are only Branches of the general 
Plan of Providence, then it follows, that the 
Syſtem of Religion itſelf would not have been 
complete, were they left out. In ſhort, Govern- 
ment and Commerce are no other than the Under- 
parts and Supporters of true Religion. Thus 
therefore the Rules of Government are incul- 
cated under the ſtrongeſt Enforcements, both 
on the Part of the Governors, and the Governed: 
The Governors are fequired to be Men who 
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3 fear 


mean it is more ſo than ever it was in former 


. 
fear God, Men of Truth; hating Covetouſnefs," 
judging righteouſly between every Man and hit 
Brother, and the Stranger that is with him, not 
ureſting Judgment, or reſpecting Perſons, but 
hearing the Small as well as the Great: The 
Governed are commanded to be ſubject to 
the higher Powers, and that, not only for 
Wrath, but for Conſcience Sake; and though 
they are free, they are not to uſt their Liberty 
as a Cloke of Mullciouſneſs, but behave as the 
Servants of God, They ate not to ſpeak Evil 
of the Ruler of the People, but to confider him 
as a Terror to Evil-doers, and for the Praiſe of 
them that do well. ; 6 

And as to Maxims of Commerce, not only 
the general Duties of Juſtice and Honeſty, 


Punctuality and Fair-dealing, Temperance and 


Sobriety, but alſo the mote particular Precepts 
of Induſtry and Diligence are frequently and 
ſolemnly inculcated. For Example, let every 
Man labour, working with his own Hands the 


Thing which is good, that he may have to give 


to him that needeth. Be not ſlothful in Bulineſs, 
In the Morning ſow thy Seed, and in the Even- 
ing withold not thine Hand. There are ſome 
which walk diſorderly, working nbt at all, but 
are Buſy- bodies :---Now then that are ſuch we 
command and exhort by our Lord Jeſus, that 
with Quietneſs they work and eat their own 

Bread : 
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ſhauld he eat. 


Tuvs you fe, from the whole Tenor of © 


Scripture, that Government and Commerce, 
though too frequently conſidered as diſtinct 
from Religion, nay indeed as having nothing 
to do with it, are indeed neceſſarily connected 
with, it, They are Parts, neceflary and eſſential 


Parts of the great univerſal Plan. And no- 


ö 
Text muſt be falſe; but if you will allow, 
that all three agree together, and center in 
one Point, then it is plain by Fa& and 
„ as well as by Divine Authority, 
That Godlinel is profitable unto all Things, 
having the Promiſe of the Life that now 1s, 


Ts 


as well as that which is to come. 

Bur laſtly, though Religion is a Rule of Life, 
though Government is a Rule for outward Be- 
haviour, and Commerce a Syſtem for the right 
and uſeful Employment of our Time,---yet this 
is not the whole of our Duty and Obligation 
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and all cheſe Things ought to be he 
only as preparatory to a future State. For the 
Time is haſtening, when we are to give an Ac- 
count of every Tranſaction religious, civil, or 
commercial; and then, when we ſhall appear 


in .the Preſence of that Judge, who placed us 
here in a probationary State, and who is to 
puniſh or reward eternally, we ſhall ſtill find, 
that our Obedience to the Chriſtian Rule, tho' a 
neceſſary Qualification, is not the meritorious 
Cauſe of our Pardon and Acceptance. Indeed 
Religion, as a Rule of Life, ſerves extremely 
well for the Purpoſes of this World ; but Re- 
ligion, as a Syſtem of Belief in the Blood of a 
Redeemer, is the grand Inſtrument to open our 
Proſpects of Joy and Immortality into a future 
State. Therefore. the Scheme of Reconciliation 
is by no Means to be dropt, when we conſider 
the Extent of our Duty and Obligation: Nay, 


it is the Maſter-Spring of all; it is a neceſſary, | 


it is a leading Part in the Religion of a Chriſtian; 
it animates our preſent Hopes, it ſubdues our 
Fears, it ſtrengthens our Reſolutions even in 
/ Regard to the preſent Life; fo that, in ſhort, 
every good and uſeful Plan is bettered by it: 
and by that Means, it ſhews plainly, how the 


Godlineſs relating to this life, and that 


which is to come, center in one. They are 
both te, 8 both concur to aſſure 
Us, 
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us, that the Happineſs of this Life, and the 
Proſpe&ts of another, are promiſed, are en- 
gaged to be ours, provided we give a ſui- 


table Diligence to make our Calling and 
Election lure, Thanh 
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—T hey that uſe the World, as nor abuftys ir. 


FE HE Context in this Place is rather 
y perplexed, whick is owing perhaps 
to our Ignorance of thoſe Cuſtoms 
or Practices to which the Apoſtle al 
ludes, and which moſt undoubredly he had in 
View, when he wrote. But whatever Obſcurity 
there may be in the Context, there is none in 
the Text: For the Words themſelves, inde- 
pendently conſiqered, are plain and perſpicuous; 
and they contain a Doctrine not only dedueible 
from other Parts of Seripture, but alſo eſſentially 
congected with the Intereſt and Happineſs of 
; Mankind 
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Mankind both here and hereafter. And yet ſo 


it hath happened, that this very Doctrine is 
rarely ſtated with that Clearneſs and Preciſion, 


or defended with that Strength and Fulnefs of 


Evidence, which the Importance of ſuch a Sub- 
ject ſhould require. Now the Doctrine itſelf is 
no other than this,---That we are permitted, 
nay, that we are commanded as a Matter of 


Duty, to uſe this World, but not to abuſe it. 


Well then, in what doth the right Uſe. of this 
World conſiſt? And on the other Hand, when 
may it be ſaid, that Men make a wrong and an 


improper Uſe of it? Surely theſe are very plain 


Queſtions; and yet, plain as they are, had they 
received thoſe clear and · ſatisfactory Anfwers; 
which might have been given, hat a deal of 
uſeleſs Altercations about the Nature and the 
good or bad Tendency of Luxury would have 
been ſpared | What mortifying Conceſſions on 


the one Hand, and what ill-grounded Triumphs 


on the other, would have been totally ſuperſeded 
by only defining the ſingle __ Point: 
What is Luxury? 

Now this is what I ſhall attempt to di in | the 
following Diſcourſe : - And that I may the better 
attend to the more difficult Part of the Argu- 
ment, I will conſider the Subject before us of 
uſing the World, or of abuſing it, only ſo far 
as it regards the more coſtly Ornaments of Life, 
and thoſe Embeliſhments which belong to the 

higher 
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higher Ranks in Society. For if it can be 
proved, that Luxury retards the Progreſs even 
of Grandeur and Magnificence, then ſurely it 
will be quite ſuperfluous to deſcend to the Con- 
ſideration of inferior Matters. Nay, the moſt 
zealous Advocates for Extragavance and Prodi- 
gality are not arrived to the Height of Abſur- 
dity, as to maintain, that the middling and the 
lower Claſſes, the Mechanic; the Labourer, and 
the Cottager, are doing Service to their Country 
by ſpending more than they can afford, and 


ruining themſelves and Families. Theſe 


therefore they willingly allow; ought to keep 


within the bounds of Moderation; becauſe theſe . 


ought to practice the Virtues of Induſtry and 
Frugality for the Sake of others, as well as 
of themſelves. the | 

To. begin therefore with 2 Subject, and to 


confine ourſelves within the Limits preſcribed: 


The firſt Characteriſtic of Luxury is, when tbe 


Expence exceeds the Ability; that is, when Men 
figure away in the great World for a Time, and 
then either ſink into Poverty and Obſcurity, or 
elſe muſt take to bad Courſes to ſupport theit 
Extravagances. 
Tus ſecond is, when Perſons live after ſuch 
a Manner as, tho? it may laſt for their own Time, 
will nevertheleſs prevent them from making a 
Proviſion, or at leaſt an adequate Proviſion for 
the ſucceeding Generation. This indeed is little 
| ?D more 
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more than the Removal of the former Kei to 

a more diſtant Period; and the ſame Conſe- 

aquences muſt follow at laſt 1 in the one Caſe, as 
in the other. 

Now, were we to have taken into Conſidera- 
tion the Effects which reſult from the Gratifica- 
tion of ſenſual Deſires, and the Indulgence of 
carnal Appetites, other Characteriſtics, and other 
Criterions of Luxury ought ſtill to have been 

added to thoſe two above mentioned. But 
theſe alone may ſuffice to prove, as far as the 
Point before us is concerned, that Luxury, even 
in high Life, and even in the moſt favourable 
View of it, is not that uſeful Thing to Society, 
which Moralifts themſelves have ſometimes in- 

cautiouſly granted, and which the Advocates for 
Vice have pretended to demonſtrate. a 

Fox let us now ſuppoſe the Capital of any 
great Kingdom to act after ſuch a thoughtleſs 
and. improvident Manner, as here deſcribed, 
only for a ſingle Century : What Conſequences 
would then follow? And what Progreſs would 
be made in the more elegant and refined Arts, 
from firſt to laſt, during that Period ?---Perhaps 
indeed at firſt, a greater Degree of Skill and In- 
genuity might be excited by the exceſſive Sums 
ſquandered away for erecting noble Structures, 
and for adorning them with the moſt curious 
Productions of Art and Genius. But how long 


could ſuch an Extravagance be ſupported ? And 
when 
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when Want and Penury enſued, what Encou- 
ragement would then be given to the Man of 
Genius, or the Man of Induſtry, to proceed, 
or to improve upon the former Models? Grant- 
ing therefore, that the firſt Generation in ſuch a 
Metropolis might ſhine forth with a Blaze ſo 
dazzling, as to attract the Envy of unthinking 
Beholders : Yet alas! What would become of 
the ſecond ? For the Luſtre of that muſt neceſ- 
ſarily diminiſh. And then as to the third Ge- 
neration, the Oil of their dim Lamp wauld be 
totally ſpent; and if we were ſtil] to go on by 
extending our Reaſonings to the Contemplation 
of the State of the fourth, the fifth, and ſixth 
Generation, the Proſpect would grow worſe and 
worſe ; and by a natural Tranſition from Waſte 
to Poverty, the few wretched Deſcendents of the 
firſt Prodigals would be glad to inhabit. ſome 
Corner of the mouldering Palaces of their An- 
ceſtors, fitted up as Huts or Hovels for dar 
Reception. 

Now n Conne are obvious; dee | 
they are inevitable: What Remedy therefore 
can be applied for the Cure of ſuch a conſuming 
Diſeaſe, which, like a Canker, eats away the 
Subſtance, till the whole Conſtitution is de- 
ſtroyed ? None: But ſuch an one, which by 
curing, or rather palliating the Evil, evidently 
ſhews, that the Cauſe of it was Luxury, the very 
Cauſe here aligned. The Remedy therefore is 
D 2 this : 
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this: To ſubſtitute a more virtuous, frugal, and 
induſtrious Set &f Men in the Room of the 
former; who, by purchaſing the Manſions of 
| the Profuſe and Prodigal, and by living i in them, 
might ſupport the Eclat of this once-celebrated 
Metropolis, which otherwiſe muſt have been a 
Deſart. 

AcRetD :---But is not this the very Principle 
which we maintain, viz. That Luxury, as far 
as it is ſuffered to operate, brings on inevitable 
Ruin ? And that the Prevention of ſuch Ruin 

is owing to a Cauſe the very reverſe? In ſhort 
if the Evils reſulting from the Abuſe of the 
good Things of the World become leſs fatal 
than they otherwiſe would have been, or are in 
ſome Degree correCted,---to what is that owing, 
but to the right Uſe and proper Application of 
ſuch Things ? 

However, to make this Matter ſtill the 
clearer, let us change our Situation, and ob- 
ſerve the Proſpect from an oppoſite Point of 
View; that is, let us ſuppoſe the Inhabitants 
of this Capital to have ſet out aright from the 
Beginning, and to have invariably purſued the 
ſame Courſe for ever after. What Conſequences 
would have enſued? and in what Manner would 
the Cultivation of the fine Arts be retarded or 
promoted by this Alteration of the Caſe? Now 
if we are to imagine that the Inhabitants of 
this Metropolis did begin from the loweſt Stages, 
then 
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* we maſt allow, that the Neceſaries,of Life 
muſt have been the firſt Objects of their Care 
and Attention. But after theſe had been ſuffi- 
. ciently provided for, and a growing Fund of 
Wealth eſtabliſhed, Mankind would naturally 
expand their Deſires and extend their Thoughts 
to the Comforts and Conveniences of their re- 
ſpefive Conditions ;---I ſay their reſpective Con- 
ditions, becauſe different Ranks and Conditions 
would immediately ariſe, even tho? all the Inha- 
bitants were equal in Virtue :---They would 
ariſe from the Inequality of Talents, of Skill, 
and Application, and of good or ill Fortune 
attending their Affairs. Wherefore, I ſay, the 
Comforts and Conveniences of their re/peFive Con- 
ditions would be their next Concern; and very 
probably the firſt Generation would here termi- 
nate their Views, and look no farther. But the 
ſecond Generation, by till perſevering in the 
ſame Plan of good Economy, would be en- 
abled, without Detriment to their Circumſtances, 
to advance many Degrees higher; ſo that the 
Works of Genius would then begin to appear, 
a Taſte for the polite Arts would ariſe, various 
Talents would be excited, and an Emulation be 
kindled both among the Artiſts themſelves, and 
their ſeveral Encouragers. Now from ſuch 
Elegancies and Refinements .in Society, the Gra- 
dation is eaſy and natural to that which is the 
grand and the magnificent ; and thus the Affair 
D 3 * 
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might be carried on from Generation to Genera- 
tion throughout an almoſt endleſs Progreſſion 
and Variety. Nay, there is no ſaying where it 
muſt ſtop, or what Boundaries or Limits would 
neceſſarily prevent its proceeding farther, For 
it is not true, tho commonly received as a Truth, 
that great Cities and great Empires muſt have 

their Periods, as well as private Men. Indeed 
they may, but no Reaſon can be given why they 
muſt : For the natural Man muſt die, let him 
take what Care he will; becauſe no Regimen 
whatever can ward off the Approaches of old 
Age. But if the public Body, or political Man, 
ſhould always obſerve a due Regimen; if he 
ſhould never deviate from the Paths of Virtue, 
never impoveriſh himſelf by Luxury, nor im- 
pair his Faculties by Debauchery; nay, what is 
Kill more, if, after having injured himſelf greatly 
in theſe Reſpects, he would rightly apply the 
proper Medicines (that is, frame good Laws, 
and ſee them duly and wiſely executed) he 
would recover from this dangerous Diſeaſe ; and 
then the longer he lived, the more Health and 
Vigour he would acquire : For Length of Days 
ſtrengthens the Conſtitution of ſuch a Being, 
inſtead of impairing it. 
However, without labouring to carry the 
Point thus far, let us now reſt the. Merits of 
the Cauſe on the general Queſtion, viz. Whe- 


ther the Perſons who uſe this World, or thoſe 
who 


. 
who abuſe it, are, on the whole, to be con- 
ſidered as the real Patrons and Promoters of the 
Arts and Sciences? And which of the two, 
Luxury or Virtue, deſerves to be adopted by 
every wiſe State, in order to find Employment for 
the greateſt Numbers of ingenious Men in their 
ſeveral Departments ?---Surely if a Regiſter were 
kept of the Numbers reſpectively employed in 
both the capital Cities here ſuppoſed, for a Suc- 
ceſſion of Generations, this could never be 
made a Queſtion. For moſt undoubtedly, if 
any thing in the moral and political World can 
amount to a Demonſtration, it is this,---That an 
annual Increaſe of Riches, of Population, 
and of ſtately Buildings, both public and pri- 
vate, mult prove more beneficial to the Profeſ- 
fors of the polite Arts than an annual Decreaſe, 
a Depopulation, a Deſertion, and a Decay. 

From hence therefore ſeveral Inferences of 
Importance may be drawn; with the principal 
of which I will now beg Leave to code my pre- 
ſent Diſcourſe. | 

As firſt,---It clearly appears, from what has 
deen ſaid, that there can be no real and laſting Op- 
poſition between the Laws of ſound Morality, 
and thoſe of ſound Policy; whatever crude 
Opinions may be entertained to the contrary. 
For even in theſe Caſes, where it was heretofore 
uſually imagined that ſtrict Morality had the 


Diladyantage, it is now evident, that the Fact 
ieſel6 
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itſelf i is far otherwiſe ; and all the Claims ak 
Luxury, in the moſt favourable View of it, cal 
poſſibly make, + amount to no more than this 
That for a ſhort Time it doth promote a greater 


Demand for the ornamental Parts of Furniture, | 5 
Dreſs, and Equip«ge, than in Prudence there 4 


ought to have been. A mighty Advantage 
truly! Much to be boaſted of! and much-to 
be deſired ! For this briſk temporary Circulation 
of Induſtry in the Body politic is juſt the ſame . 


as a feyeriſh Circulatioh of the Blood in the 


natural Body; a Circulation, which may give 4 
tranſient Flow of Spirits, and may raiſe a falſe 
Fire for a little while, but is ſure of bringing 


on afterwards a general Weakneſs arid Debility, | 


and muſt prove fatal, if not corrected i in Time. 
Indeed there is ſomething extravagant, if not 


impious in the Suppoſition, that Morality and 


Policy, when rightly defined, and properly un- 


derſtood, ſhould be at Variance with each other. 
For what an Idea miſt this give us of the Divine 
Being? What a ſtrange Coniſtitution of the 
World would that have been, had it been ne- 
teſſary that our Duty and our Intereſt ſhould 
always claſh? Nay, that in order to do the moſt 
Good to Mankind, by feeding . and ſupporting 


the greateſt Numbers of God's ritional Crea- 


tures, we muſt be diſobedient to the Laws of 
the Creator? No: Our gracious Creator and 
wiſe moral Governor bath not ſo ordered the 

| Cours , 
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Courſe of Things; nor was He that Mort- 
fighted, or improvident; or malicious Being, us 
to make that to be our Duty, which is not upon 
the whole, Even as to the Affairs ume 
Bor zfly. From what has deen ad, we 
this uſeful Concluſion, viz. That the 
Terms g, the World, or alw/ny it, or, in 
other Words, Temperuncè and Lurrſo ate retative 
Expreſſions, whoſe Signification muſt be aſcer- 
tained dy the Circuniſtances of the Caſe, Nor 
what may be the ſtricteſt Temperance in dne 
Man, may nevertheleſs become a great Exceſs 
in another; and bork the uſing this World, and 
the abuſing i, muſt refer to the reſpective Con- 
ſtitution, Circumſtance, Age, or Condition, of 
this or that particular Individual. 
Tavs, for Example, he who uſes this World 
properly, and as a wife and good Man ought to 
do, is he who adjuſts his Enjoyments by the 
following Standard, viz. 1ſt, When his Ex- 
pences are brought within his Income :---edly, 
when he makes a decent and adequate Proviſion 
for his Family and Dependents :---3dly, when 
he lays by for Contingencies :---4thty, when he 
obliges himſelf to be a good Economiſt, in 
order to be the better able to provide for the 
Necetfities of the Poor :---5thly, when he in- 
dulges himſelf in no Gratifications, which may 


injure either the Health of his Body, or the 
* Fa- 
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Faculties of his Mind :---And- laſtly, when is 
all his Enjoy ments, he has a Regard to the In- 
fluence he may have over others, ſo as to 8 
them no bad or dangerous Example. 

Now whoſoever will limit his Pleasures Di. 
verſions, or Expences, by theſe Regulations, 
he is not a luxurious, but a temperate Man: 
He doth not abuſe the good Things of Provi- 
dence, -but rightly uſes them, according to the 
gracious Deſign of the Donor. Nay, were he 
to do leſs, were he to deny himſelf ſuch Grati- 
fications as can be enjoyed compatibly with theſe 
Rules, he .would not fill the Station, nor live 
up to the Rank and Character allotted for him. 
In ſhort, he would be the covetous Man, whom 
God abhorreth ; a Man, who, by not uſing the 
World enough, does not promote that Circulatien 
of Labour and Induſtry in it which he ought 
to do. He is therefore injurious to Society by 
a Defect, as the other was proved to be by an 
Exceſs. 

'WHEREFORE gdly, and to conclude,---If both 
theſe Extremes are detrimental to the public 
Welfare, as well as - offenſive to Almighty 
God, we ſee by this Inſtance, as by every other, 
that Virtue and good Morals have the Promiſe 
of this Life, as well as of that which is to 

come. - Surely then the Terms and Conditions 
required of us, in order to be happy hereafter, 
are not ſo hard and 8 as both the indiſcreet 
Friends 
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Friends and determined Foes of Religion would 
make us believe. For what are theſe harſh 
Conditions? They are, as far as the preſent 

Subject is concerned, no more than this, That 

we ought to uſe the World, but not abuſe. it: | 
They are what a prudent Man would do for ' 

his own Sake, were there no Hereafter : ---They 

are what a benevolent Man would do for the 
Sake of the Public: And what a Chriſtian 
would do in Obedience to the Commands of 

God, and for the Sake of his. own immartal 


Soul. 
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Lately publifbed, by the fame AuTroR, 


1. An APOLOGY for the preſent CHURCH 
of ENGLAND, as by av tftabliſhed, or- 
cuſſoned by a Petition lam before Parliament 
for aboliſhing Subſcriptions.-—T he 2d Edition. 

2. Two LETTERS to the Reverend Dr. - 
KIPPIS ,; wherein the Claim of the Church 
of England to an Authority in Matters of Faith, 
and to a Power of ditreei Rites. and Cert- 
monies, is diſtuſſed and aſcer tained; where 
alſo an Enquiry is made whether the Englith 
Reformers, in the Reign of Edward VI. in- 
tended to efabliſh the Dotirines of Predeſti- 
nation, Redemption, Grace, Juſtification, and 
Perſeverance in the Calviniſtical, or in s 
Semi- pelagian (or Arminian) Senſe, as the - 
Dotirines of the Church of England. 


$. Six SERMONS on important Subjects, 
Viz. SERMON 1. God confidered both as a Potter 
over the Clay, and as a Fudge over moral and 
rational Agents. —— SERMON 2. Salvation (not 
Faith) the Gift of God. —— SkRMON] 3. Our 
Services unprofitable to God, but profitable to 
ourſelves. -—— SER MON. 4. Different Methods of 
Converſion recorded in Scripture. —— SER MON 5. 
The. Penitent Thief on the Croſs the only Jew 
of his Time, who recognized the trus Character 
of the Meſſiah in the Perſon of our Lord. 
SERMON 6. Infirmaries confidered as Refor- 
' matories, or Schools of Chriſtian Education for 
the adult Poor, | 


